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WYCLIFFE’S TRACT, “ DE CHRISTO.”* 

We are glad to be able to draw the attention of 
our readers to this valuable publication, based on 
the MSS. of the Imperial Library in Vienna and 
the University Library in Prague. From these 
sources, combined with a diligent collation of 
other texts and a wide study of English as well as 
ccntinental Wycliffe literature, Dr. Buddensieg, 
of Dresden, now gives to the world of letters the 
first printed edition of one of Wycliffe’s very 
remarkable series of Latin tracts. In the interest- 
ing and elaborate discussion of Wycliffe, his times 
and his works, which is prefixed to the text, Dr. 
Buddensieg argues ably for the great—indeed, the 
paramount—importance of the Latin tracts. Of 
the three periods into which our author divides 
Wycliffe’s life, the Latin tracts seem to belong, as 
arule, to the second and third, viz., the struggle 
with the Papal Church and her institutions, and 
the struggle with the Roman'learning. Dr. Bud- 
densieg attributes the De Christo to the very last 
days of the reformer—to the last year but one, if 
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not actually the last year, of the rector of Lutter- 
worth’s troubled life. If he is right in his estimate 
of its chronological position, we have here a pecu- 
liarly interesting work, reflecting some of the 
latest thoughts of one of the “four great School- 
men of the fourteenth century.” In the pages 
of the treatise before us there is, of course, much 
that belongs only to the controversies of a day 
long gone by. But when we come upon questions 
such as “Quis est caput ecclesie?” “ Papa non 
errat,” &c., we are in the midst of discussions 
which are far from being closed in Western 
Christendom. Of course the line which we shall 
find taken by the “ Doctor Evangelicus” is pretty, 
well known to us before opening the De Christa, 
and equally of course it will not commend itself 
to all readers, But in the republic of letters all 
contributions to our knowledge of the various 
phases of human thought are eminently acceptable, 
and Wycliffe’s personality is too strongly marked 
for any one to pass him by without study or com- 
ment. We quite agree with Dr. Buddensieg that 
English scholars have yet much to do before they 
can be said to have taken their fair share in 
honouring the memory of one of England’s greatest 
medieval theologians. The name of Walter 
Waddington Shirley, who laboured so lovingly in 
the field of Wycliffe literature, is gracefully in- 
scribed by Dr. Buddensieg in the forefront of his 
present work. We shall be glad if the publication 
of the De Christo serves to stir up our flagging 
zeal in behalf of one who received special marks of 
favour from Gregory XI. for his “ Litterarum 
scientia, vitee et morum honestas,”+ and who was 
accounted, as Knyghton tells us, “ Doctor in 
Theologia eminentissimus . . . in Philosophia nulli 
secundus, in Scholasticis disciplinis incompa- 
rabilis.” 


A VISIT TO WENSLEYDALE. 
Yorkshire! gigantic, princely Yorkshire! well 
does Michael Drayton, in his grand old poem 
(Polyolbion, Song xxviii.), chant its praises and 
great extent : 
“A kingdom that doth seem a province at the least, 
To them that think themselves no simple shires to be.” 
How replete with interest to the antiquary, the 
| lover of history, and the admirer of grand and pic- 
turesque scenery! Time-honoured castles, like 
| Conisborough, Middleham, and Bolton in Wens- 
leydale ; ruined abbeys, as Fountains, Rievaulx, 
|and Kirkstall; battle-fields, like Towton and 
Marston Moor; and, towering queen-like above 
all, the noble minster at York. On visiting. sueh 
| ruins and scenes the stone seems to cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber to answer it, 
| saying, in the words of Bildad the Shuhite (Job 





+ Greg.. Ep. iii. 183, cited in Taswell-Langmead’s 
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viii. 8-10), “ Inquire, I pray thee, of the former 
age, and prepare thyself to the search of their 
fathers : For we are but of yesterday, and know no- 
thing,...Sball not they teach thee, and tell thee, and 
utter words out of their heart?” The past becomes 
resent, and springs to life once more. The dry 
ones are covered with flesh and sinews again. 
The knight dons his armour. The lady strikes her 
gittern. 

Let me now place on record a few notes of an 
excursion maderecently tooneof the fairest and most 
interesting spots in this finest of English counties— 
Wensleydale—hoping that the little chronicle may 
prove generally pleasing to your readers, especially 
to those born, as well as to those resident, in York- 
shire, for, as old Fuller says, “ Non ubi nascor, sed 
ubi pascor.” A great addition to the agremens of 
the excursion was having as a companion one of 
congenial tastes, and, besides, the weather was 
fine, upon which all outdoor enjoyment entirely is 
dependent. 

The train deposited us at Leyburn, a thriving 
little town some fifty miles from York, about the 
centre of Wensleydale, and nearly opposite Middle- 
ham, which belongs to the past. The suspension 
bridge spanning the Eure, the river of Wensleydale, 
was crossed, and a short walk conducted us to the 
ancient castle, once the abode of the king-maker, 
the Earl of Warwick, and the favourite residence 
of his son-in-law, Richard IIJ., who married the 
Lady Anne Neville. The great Norman keep 
built by the Fitz Randolphs still proudly overlooks 
the little town, surrounded by an encetnte or cur- 
tain wall of a much later period, and most surpris- 
ing is the limited space between it and the keep. 
Here was born, and here also died, in 1484, Prince 
Edward, King Richard’s only legitimate son, spared 
from witnessing his father’s overthrow at Bosworth 
field in the succeeding year. An inspection was 
made of the church, now judiciously restored, and 
where in former years Charles Kingsley had astall, 
for it was made collegiate by King Richard IIL, 
though his violent death frustrated his liberal in- 
tentions of endowment. 

The walk was now continued along the highway 
to Cover Bridge inn, where the waters of the Cover 
join those of the Eure, and then a pathway along 
the river side pursued for some two miles. The 
air was redolent with what Milton styles the smell 
of “tedded grass,” and the silence broken by the 
call of the partridge and wood-pigeou. The ruins of 
Jervaulx Abbey were now seen, and though but 
scanty fragments, comparatively speaking, remain, 
yet the ground-plan is very perfect, and the dif- 
ferent conventual buildings are easily identified. 
Founded originally in 1156, the abbey prosperously 
continued until the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1536, when the last abbot, Adam Sedbury or 
Sedbergh, was executed for his share in the Pil- 
grimage of Grace. Centuries have rolled away | 











since the hymns “ Jam lucis orto sidere ” or “ Ales 
diei nuncius ” welcomed the morn from the choir 
of Jervaulx, and the monks with their shaven 
crowns issued from the abbey on their errands of 
mercy. The abbey was quitted with regret, our 
steps retraced along the river side, seeing the setting 
sun gilding the castle of Middleham, and we then 
returned to Leyburn through Spennithorne, avillage 
which, in 1674, gave birth to John Hutchinson, the 
opponent of Sir Isaac Newton, and whose now 
almost forgotten writings once exercised a power- 
ful influence in England. 

The next day the journey was pursued in another 
direction, and our way made to a grand natural 
terrace close to the town of Leyburn called The 
Shawl. Once on it the view is magnificent ; the 
river Eure winds through the fertile valley below 
like a silver thread through a robe of green. Lower 
down is Middleham Castle ; opposite towers Penhill, 
the mountain of Wensleydale, and a gleam of sun- 
shine reveals Aysgarth Force, on the river, some 
miles above. A rustic arbour stands upon the 
spot, called the Queen’s Gap, where Mary Queen 
of Scots is traditionally said to have been captured, 
on her attempted escape from Bolton Castle, in 
1568. Beneath are the village and parish church 
of Wensley, and in the churchyard, on the banks 
of the murmuring Eure, repose the remains of 
Thomas Maude, who was the author of the poetical 
account of the dale, and died in 1798. He had 
once been surgeon on board the Harfleur, com- 
manded by Lord Harry Powlett, who, on his 
accession to the Dukedom of Bolton, appointed 
him agent to the great northern estates of the 
family.* A slight detour to the left was then 
made, and a short walk led to Scarthe Nick. on 
the old road to Richmond, from which, if possible, 
a still nobler panoramic view is commanded, 
and Bishopdale is seen running at right angles to 
Wensleydale, whilst just on the right, and a little 
below, rise the towers of Bolton Castle. 

Bolton Castle was the ancient home of the 
Scropes, who, with the Nevilles, shared, in days of 
yore, the authority of Wensleydale, and in it kept 
their feudal state. It is a quadrangular structure, 
consisting of four towers, each connected by a 
curtain wall, and is situated on the side of a lofty 
hill. The licence to crenellate is dated 1379. 
Here it was that the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots was for a short time imprisoned, and her 
name, written with a diamond on a pane of glass, 
was once in existence. Bolton Castle surrendered 
to the Parliamentarians, and has since that date 
gradually gone to decay, though one of the towers 
is occupied by some people who show the ruins. 


* On the other side of the river is Capple Bank. where 
there is a summer house erected by Lavinia Fenton, 


| Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly of the Beggar's 


Opera, who flourished in “ the teacup times of hood and 
hoop, or while the patch was worn.” 
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The abode of the Master of Ravenswood, at Wolf’s 
Crag, when his fortunes were at the worst, could 
scarcely have been gloomier. 

3y dint of making a few inquiries, a charming 
walk through rich and beautiful pastures was dis- 
covered, leading from Bolton Castle to Aysgarth 
Force, the situation of which is proclaimed, long 
before it is seen, by the roar of the waters striking 
upon the ear. The river Eure falls over three 
large steps in the rocky limestone channel below 
the bridge, whilst above it is another very fine 
waterfall, though not equal to the lower one. A 
beautiful new church was some years ago erected at 
Aysgarth, in place of the old one, built in the reign 
of Henry IIL, which had almost fallen down ; 


but the arms which used to be in the chancel | 


window, those of Metcalfe and Neville impaling 
Scrope, have disappeared. The Metcalfes were the 
most numerous family in Wensleydale, filling the 
office of Master Forester. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Christopher Metcalfe, High Sheriff, 
on horseback, met the judges at York with three 
hundred men of his name and kin, and in our day 
a distinguished descendant of the family was 
Charles, Lord Metcalfe. He was governor suc- 
cessively of the three greatest dependencies of the 
British Crown,—India, Jamaica, and Canada,— 
and his epitaph in the church of Winkfield, near 
Windsor, written by Lord Macaulay, justly and 
truly describes him as a statesman “ tried in many 
and difficult conjunctures, yet found equal to all.” 
The fine screen brought originally from Jervaulx 
Abbey is in the chancel at Aysgarth, restored to 
its pristine splendour so far as gilding and paint 
can do so, and upon it are the initials of the last 
abbot—A. S., Adam Sedbury or Sedbergh.* A 
modern stained glass window at the east end of 
the north aisle challenges inspection, representing 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and com- 
memorating the escape of the late vicar from a 
savage onslaught. One of the thieves is depicted 
as using an instrument which is technically styled 
in Yorkshire a “hay spade,” and which was actually 
wielded by the hand of one of the burglars in the 
night attack—a conventional mode of treatment 
indeed, and an artistic one. 

Another day was given to strolling along the 
banks of the beautiful river, an excursion to Ask- 
rigg, where was born the celebrated lawyer, James 
Allan Park, ennobled by the title of Baron Wens- 
leydale, and a visit paid to Mill Gill Force, near 
the little town. Wordsworth has spoken of it in 
one of his letters to Coleridge, and it was impos- 





sible to see the deep still pool below, on the hot | 


summer afternoon, without thinking of Arthur 


* Another fine piece of carving, a hazel bush fructed | 


rising from a tun, does duty as the reading-desk—a rebus 
on the name of another abbot of Jervaulx, William 
Heslington, 


Hugh Clough’s lines in his clever Long Vacation 
Pastoral, for it was a real “ frigus amabile” :— 
“ Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of 
the stillness, 
Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendent 
birch boughs. 
Here it lies, unthought of above at the bridge and 
pathway, 
Still more enclosed from below by wood and rocky 
projection. 
You ure shut in, left alone with yourself and perfection 
of water, 
Hid on all sides, left alone with yourself and the 
goddess of bathing.” 
The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, canto iii, 
Another waterfall, very grand 
kind, was visited—Hardrow Force—about one 
mile and a half from Hawes. The mountain 
stream there falls over a perpendicular rock some 
ninety feet in height, and as the stream was in what 
is called in the Highlands “spate,” the effect 
was very fine. Hardrow was our Brundusium, for 
time forbade our making further peregrinations, 
though in the three days’ little tour we saw as 
much beautiful scenery and as many objects of 
interest as could well be packed together. Leaving 
the lovely dale, the following lines by Sir Walter 
Scott were quoted by me to my pleasant and 
appreciative companion :— 
“On this bold brow, a lordly tower, 
In that soft vale, a lady’s bower: 
On yonder meadow, far away, 
The turrets of a cloister grey ; 
How blithely might the bugle horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn!” 
Lady of the Lake, canto i, stanza 15. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


indeed of its 


BOLTON CORNEY. 

Besides editing Thomson’s Neasons and Gold- 
smith’s Poetical Works, this “learned archeologist 
and contributor to ‘N. & Q.” gave to the 
world several small volumes and pamphlets, 
printed privately and otherwise, which have not 
yet been catalogued. The only bibliographer, so 
far as I know, who mentions his contributions to 
literature is Allibone, and he notices only one of 
his volumes besides his editorial labours above 
mentioned. Below I give the titles and descrip- 
tions of some of his works at present before me, 
and should be pleased to have the list completed, 
with dates and any other editions supplied. A 
list of his contributions to periodicals and of 
works in answer to his criticisms would also be 





acceptable, together with particulars of his life. 
He died, I believe, August 31, 1870, aged eighty- 
six years. 

1, Curiosities of Literature, by I. D'Israeli, &c. 
Illustrated by Bolton Corney, &c. Greenwich : printed 
by especial command. 8vo, pp. 6 unnumbered and 160, 
no date, 1837 ('). 
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The same work was published in 1838 by R. 
Bentley, as “ second edition, revised and acumi- 
nated,” &c. 

2. Researches and Conjectures on the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. [Motto.] [One 
hundred copies separately printed.] 8vo. pp. 21. 

The colophon is signed “ Bolton Corney,” and 
dated “ Greenwich, Ist November, 1836. Revised 
—28th April, 1838.” This pamphlet is art. ii. 
in the Curiosities, modified and slightly extended. 
Extracted from the Gen- 


3. The Bayeux Tapestry. 
8vo. pp. 5, double 


tleman’s Magazine for June, 1839. | 
cols. Signed “ Bolton Corney.”’ 

4. Facts relative to William Oldys, Esq., Norroy King- 

at-Arms. Comprising an Attempt to vindicate him 
from the Vindication published by 1, D’Israeli, &c. 8vo, 
pp. 15. 
The colophon is signed “ Bolton Corney,” and 
dated “Greenwich, 1837.” This pamphlet is 
identical with art. xxiii. of the Curiosities, the last 
two paragraphs being omitted. 

5. Ideas on Controversy. [Motto.] 
copies separately printed.] Svo. pp. 24. 
The colophon -is signed and dated “ Bolton 
Corney. Greegwich, 31 July, 1838.” These Ideas 
were added ‘io second edition of the Curiosities. 


6. On the NéwrGeneral Biographical Dictionary: a 

Specimen of-~Apibeur Criticism. In Leiters to Mr. 
Sylvanus Urban.? (Motto.) London : printed by Frede- 
rick Shoberl,*Juniog, $1, Rupert Street, Haymarket. 
MDCOCX XXIX.. “Svb..pp, 34, with one unnumbered page 
of “ Announcement.” 
The work is signed ‘at foot of p. 34 “Bolton 
Corney,” and the “ Announcement” is dated and 
signed “21 Dec., 1839. B. C.” Several copies 
of this pamphlet were printed on coloured papers, 
pink, buff, &e. 

7. Obituary of Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas M. Hardy, 
Bart.,G.C.B. [Extracted from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for October, 1839.] S8vo. size, one leaf, dated and 
signed “ R. H. G., 21 Sept. B.C.” 

8. The Weanling Archzologist and the Veteran 
Crombie. [Extracted from the Gentleman's Magazine 
for October, 1841.] 8vo., pp. 2, double cols., signed and 
dated “Bolton Corney. Greenwich, 16th Sept.” 

9. The Reform Schoolmaster: a Political Squib De- 
tected. [From the Atheneum, 8 May, 1841.] 8vo., 
pp. 2, dated and signed “‘ R. H. G., 12 May, 1841.” 

10. On the Authorship of The Turkish Spy. [Ex- 
tracted from the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 
1841.] 8vo. pp. 6, double cols., signed “ Bolton Corney.” 

11. Comments on the Evidence of Antonio Panizzi, 
Esquire, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the British Museum, a.p. 1860. [ Motto.] 
By Bolton Corney, M.R.S.L. 8vo. pp. 16, headed 
“ Private impression,” concluded “ The Terrace, Barnes, 
8.W.,” without date. 

12. Specimen of a Proposed Catalogue of the Royal 
Library preserved in the British Museum. §8vo. pp. 8, 
without date or signature. 

13. An Argument on the Assumed Birthday of Shak- 
-_ Reduced to Shape a.p, 1864. [Motto.] By Bolton 

ey, M.R.S.L. 8vo. pp. 16, headed “Private im- 
pression,” undated. 

14. The Sonnets of William Shakspere: a Critical 
Disquisition suggested by a Recent Discovery. [Motto.] 


[One hundred 





By Bolton Corney, M.R.S.L. 8vo. pp. 16, headed “ Pri. 
vate impression,” without date. 

15. A Bibliographical Blue-Book. From Votes and 
Queries, No. 292. 12mo., pp. 8, signed “The Terrace, 
Barnes. Bolton Corney,” no date. 

In addition to the above-noted fifteen pam- 
phlets, &c., I have before me the following notices 
of two works “ preparing for the press ”:— 

Details on British Biography: comprising an Exami-. 
nation of the Various Projects of Systematic Biography 
which have been recently Announced, &c. Dated and 
signed “ Greenwich, 30th March, 1839.” 

Bibliographical Projects. Respectfully submitted to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Ellesmere, &c. By 
Bolton Corney. Undated, 

If these two projected works were ever carried 
into execution, I should be glad to have a note 
of them and to purchase a copy of each. 

H. 8S. Asnpee, 

i6, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


AFGHAN NURSERY SONG, 
The Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore) gives 
the following Afghan nursery song :— 
1. Mahomed Jan mard i maidan ast, 
Biya bacha am angur bakhur. 
2. Jangash ba maidan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c, 
. Daoud Shah khirs i kalan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 
. Wali Mahomed Khan shaitan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c, 
. Yakoob Khan sahib i iman ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 
}, Amir i Afghanan Musa Khan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 
. Bacha i Rus Abdul Rahman ast, 
Biya bacha am, Xc. 
8. Asmatullah Khan ba Kashman ast, 
Biya bacha am, «c. 
9, Mahomed Sharif Khan ba zindan ast, 
Biya bacha am, Xc. 
10. Pisarash nang i Afghanan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 
11. Kabul shudah Hindustan ast, 
Biya bacha am, Xc. 
12. Yala gurdi i zanan ast, 
Biya bacha am, Kc. 
13. Baki yak jang i kalan ast, 
Biya bacha am, Ke. 
14. Awazah ba Iran ast, 
Biya bacha am, Xe. 
15. Sahra hammah pur arghowan ast, 
Biya bacha am, Xe. 
16, Gul i surkh khun i shahidan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 
17. Dabal i rupia paran ast, 
Biya bacha am, Kc. 
18. Herat mal i Teheran ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c, 
19. Ayub Khan hairan ast, 
Biya bacha am, &c. 


1, Mahomed Jan is the hero of the battle field, 
Come, my child, let us eat grapes! 

2. His battle is now well ordered in the field, 
Come, my child, &c. 
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3. Daud Shah is a mighty bear, 
Come, my child, &c. 
4, Wali Mahomed Khan is a devil, 
Come, my child, Xe. 
koob Khan is staunch, 
Come, my child, Xe. 
6. Musa Khan is the Amir of the Afghans, 
Come, my child, Xc. 
7. Abdul Rahman is the child of the Russians, 
Come, my child, &c 
8. Asmatullah Khan is in Kashman, 
Come, my child, Xc. 
9, Mahomed Sharif Khan is in prison, 
Come, my child, Xe. 
), His son (Hashim Khan) is a repr 
Afghans, 


5. ¥% 


, : 
oach to th 
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Come, my child, &c. 
1]. Cabul has become Hindostan, 
Come, my child, Xe, 
{ Freedom from restraint, 
* { Widowhood is the lot of our women, 
Come, my child, &c. 
13. One great battle remains to be fought, 
Come, my child, Xe. 
,, (The signal will be given by Iran, 
* { The decision rests with Iran, 
Come, my child, &c. 
15. The desert is all abloom (full of) red flowers, 
Come, my child, &c. 
16, The blood of (those who have fallen as) martyrs is 
red as the rose, 
Come, my child, &c. 
17, Double rupees (English money) are flying, 
Come, my child, &e. 
18. Herat is the possession of Teheran, 
Come, my child, &c. 
19. Ayub Khan is at his wits’ end, 
Come, my child, &c. 
“Biya bacha am angur bukhur ”’ is a refrain repeated at 
the end of each verse. It is a sort of nursery rhyme 
used by mothers to lull their children to rest. Perhaps 
if it has any meaning at all, the meaning of it is, Let 
things be as they may, but let us enjoy ourselves. 
As but little is known of Afghan folk-lore, this 
may be worth preserving. 
Witiram E. A. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Axon, 


“Byroniana.”—It may be worth‘noting, with 
reference to Mr. Epccumpe’s reply, ante, p. 77, 
that an interesting little work with this title 
appeared in 1834, It consists of 150 pages, 16mo., 
and its full title is 

“Byroniana: the Opinions of Lord Byron on Men, 
Manners, and Things; with the Parish Clerk’s Album, 
kept at his Burial Place, Hucknall Torkard. [Byron's 
crest and motto, ‘Crede Byron.’} London, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., Paternoster Row, mpoccxxxrv.” 

At the end, “Leicester, printed by T. Combe, 
Junior.” 

The printer, a native of this town, was for many 
years subsequently at the head of the Oxford 
University Press, Of the 150 pages of which the 

k consists, the first 96 are occupied by the 
preface, a brief “Sketch” of the poet’s life, and 
the “Opinions,” in which are embodied many 
valuable and interesting passages from Byron’s 


letters, &c. The “ Album” commences with an 
jinscription and sonnet from the pen of Dr. 
| Bowring, by whom the book was sent to Hucknall 
| for the purpose to which it was applied. 

The compiler’s name does not appear on the 
title-page, but at the end of the preface are his 
| initials, “J. M. L.,” those of a gentleman who at 
| that time was connected with the branch of Mr. 
| Combe’s business at Rugby, and who for many 
| years past has had the management of the London 
| business of a celebrated firm of publishers. The 
| book, which has long been out of print, is well 
worthy of a new edition. 

Wituiam Ke tty, F.S.A, 


Leicester. 


A Retic rrom Ecyrt.—I have in my possession 
a small Bible, such as is usually carried in a 
soldier’s kit, printed in Edinburgh in 1784, bound 
in russia, gilt, with a medallion on either side of 
the cover, and in most excellent preservation, con- 


| 
| 


e et : r 
yart of the habitable globe. It was picked up on/ 


the battle-field of Alexandria, after the actions AW” 
and might prove interesting to the relatives of the. - 
persons whose names are written in it, should any™ {| 
now exist. The first name inside the cover }g\- 
evidently written by the person himself :— a ! 
“ Lieut.-Col. Thos. Digby, 54th, Alexandria, \ 
14th Nov., 1801. “4 
‘Found on the night of the 25th August, after the 
action, when the French ventured out of their works to 
attack us, and were repulsed. This was their lust effort.” 
And on the fly-leaf between the Old and New 
Testaments is written, probably by the poor 
fellow to whom the book belonged, and who was 
most likely killed in action :— 
“ Duncan Murray, his book, 
God give him grace herein to look ; 
And not to look, but understand 
The works of His Almighty hand. 
To all concerned. Sept. 29,1799. Georgestown, Minorca. 
Duncan Murray.” 
One can imagine this probably last gift of a pious 
mother treasured by her boy even in the hour 
of death, and lying beside him on the field of 
battle. E. D. 


Earty Encuisnh Text Socrery.—Either by 
the fault of our publisher or loss, the British 
Museum has no copy of our Nos. 13, 15, 16, 18, 
Seinte Marherete and Hali Meidenhad (ed. Cock- 
ayne), and my Political, Religious, and Love 
Poems and Book of Quinte Essence. If any reader 
of “N. & Q.” has a spare copy of any of these 
texts, I shall feel obliged to him if he will give 
it to the Museum or sell it at a reasonable price, 
Unluckily, all my spare copies have long ago been 
given away. *, J. FORNIVALL. 


“ OncE IN A BLUE MoON.”—Miss Braddon seems 
rather fond of this expression, which she evidently 





| sidering that it must have travelled over a great ~~ 
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uses in the sense of “extremely seldom.” At any 
rate, I have met with it twice in her latest work, 
Barbara. In i. 164, 165, we have, “‘ We go to 
a play about once in a blue moon,’” and in iii. 8, 
“*T suppose you would have sent ma a ten-pound 
note once in a blue moon.’” In the Slang Dict., 
published by Hotten in 1864, I find, “ Blue moon, 
an unlimited period.” A blue moon is, I suppose, 
a thing that does not exist, like the Greek calends* 
and the horse marines, though:in order that 
“once in a blue moon” may mean “ extremely 
seldom,” as it undoubtedly does, the moon ought 
occasionally, though extremely rarely, to be seen 
of a blue colour. I cannot say, however, that I 
ever have seen it so or heard of its being so seen. 
Has anybody ever seen the moon look blue ? 
F, CHance, 
Sydenham Hill. } 


Paratret Epritarns.—In his Rise of the Dutch 
Republic Mr. Motley gives the epitaph written by 
some Netherlander on Chiapin Vitelli, an officer 
who accompanied Alva, and was deservedly de- 
tested for his cruelty. The last two lines run 
thus :— 

“ Corpus in Italia est, tenet intestina Brabantus, 

Ast animam nemo, cur! quia non habuit.” 
It is difficult to suppose that Burns ever read this 
epitaph, and yet it is almost word for word with 
his own on Wee Johnny :— 
“ Whoe’er thou art, O reader, know 
That death has murdered Johnny ! 
And here his body lies fu’ low, 
For saul, he ne'er had ony.” 
H. E. Witxrysoy. 
Anerley. 


Cuartes I. arrer THE Batre oF WorcEsTER. 
—The subjoined cutting from a recent number of 
the Oldbury Weekly News will interest the readers 
of “N. & Q.” :— 

“A Conyectine Link with tHe Past.—Sir,—This 
week a friend, near ‘three score years and ten,’ set sail 
for Sydney in the Antipodes. Just before starting, he 
gave me as a souvenir a relic of the past. It is an old 
* bow-saw,’ black with age. Forty years ago it was given 
him by a foreman pattern-maker, then more than eighty 
years old, named John Pendrell. After the battle of 
Worcester, in the year 1651, King Charles, ‘having cut 
his hair short, dismissed his retinue, assumed the garb of 
a peasant, and committed the safety of his person to 
Richard Pendrell, a woodman of Boscobel, who bad four 
brother: —William, John, Humphrey, and George. 
Though death was denounced against all who concealed 
the king, and a reward of 1,000/. to any one who would 
betray him, these noble peasants remained unshaken in 
their fidelity to their sovereign. The king passed the 
first day of his concealment with Richard Pendrill in a 
wood, where they pretended to be cutting foggots,’ &c. 
John Pendrell, the original owner of my * bow-saw,’ was 

* “Les calendes Grecques” is frequently used in 
French of a time that will never come, and of late years 
I think I have seen the Greek calends used in a similar 
way in English. 





a lineal descendant of Richard Pendrell, and as such 
inherited a pension of 100/. a year from Government, 
which had been paid ever since the restoration of King 
Charles II. Yours respectfully, 
Oldbury. T. Winks. 
“PS.—It is rather remarkable, Richard was a wood. 
man, and go was his descendant a woodman, ‘.¢. a pattern- 


maker.” 
W. F. Marsa Jacksoy. 


Hymwotocy.—The following short cutting from 
the Belfast News-Letter, July 20, 1880, is worthy 
of note :— 

“Charles Wesley wrote about 6,000 hymns. Even the 
Wesleyans do not sing all thesee— probably not more than 
200, Not more than 30 of Charles Wesley's have passed 
into general hymnology. John Wesley's translations 
from the German are among the best hymns in the Eng- 
lish language. There are, say, 40,000 passable hymne in 
our language— mostly forgotten.” 

ABHBA, 


WEaTHER-LORE : Cockoo,— The following say- 
ings are current in this part of Worcestershire :— 
** Rain on Good Friday and Easter Day, 
A good year for grass and a bad year for hay.” 
The cuckoo goes to Pershore Fair (June 26) to 
buy a horse to ride away upon. W. C. B 
Malvern Link. 


American Worps: “ Boom.”—“ Much talk is 
heard of another American boom of which railway 
stocks are more particularly to be subject ” (“ The 
Stock Markets,” the Daily News, July 2%, 
“ Money Market,” p. 7, col. 1). 

W. STaveNHAGEN JoNEs, 


British Torocrarnuy.—lI hope that the editor 
of “N. & Q.” will permit me to occupy a few 
lines of his valuable space by drawing attention 
to a catalogue of the topographical literature re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum, which Mr. 
J. P. Anderson, of that institution, has spent 
many years in compiling, and now contemplates 
publishing. Any one who has worked on genealogy 
or biography will readily confess that he has often 
felt the want of a handbook to this class of our 
national literature. Mr. Anderson’s work will 
afford the help which the student has so frequently 
desired. It will contain about 13,000 entries, 
brought down to the date of publication, of works 
relating to the topography of the three countries, 
with complete indexes of persons and places. On 
the frequenter of the British Museum Library 
Mr. Anderson has conferred the additional advar- 
tage of indicating the headings under which the 
volumes are entered in its manuscript catalogues. 
The handbook will be published by Messrs. 
W. Satchell & Co., of 12, Tavistock Street, and 
the price of subscription is 15s. 

W. P. Courtney. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Bisuors OF Dunxketp.—In the Macfarlane 
MSS., Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, is the tran- 
script of a charter (of which the following is a 
translation), purporting to have been given by 
Thomas of Restalrig to the Abbey of Inchcolm 
in the Firth of Forth :— 

“Charter from Thomas of Restalriq to the Church of St. 
Columba of the island, and the Canons of the same. — 

“To all seeing or hearing these writings, Thomas of 
lastalrig wishes health. Know ye, that for the good of 
my soul, and the soul of my wife, and the souls of all my 
predecessors and successors, I have given and conceded, 
and by this, my charter, have confirmed to God and the 
Church of St. Columba on the isle and the canons of the 
same serving God, and that may yet serve him, for ever, 
that whole land which Baldwin Comyn was wont to hold 
from me in the town of Leith, namely, that land which 
is next and adjoining on the south to that land which 
belonged to Ernald of Leith, and to 24) acres of arable 
land in my estate of Lastalrick in that field which is 
called Horstanes on the west part of the same field, and 
on the north part to the high road between Edinburgh 
and Leith, in pure and perpetual gift, to be held by them 
with all its pertinents and easements, and with common 
pasture belonging to such land, and with free ingress and 
egress, with carriage, team, oxen, and other things be- 
longing to a field, by the hands of him, namely, who is 
called Hood, of Leith, from me and my heirs for ever, as 
freely, quietly, and honourably free from all service and 
secular exactions as any other gifts more freely and 
quietly are given and possessed in the kingdom of Scot- 
land. And that this gift may continue, I have set my 
seal to this writing. 

Witnessed by Lord Hucn, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
Lord W. pe Bosco, Chancellor of 
the King of Scotland. 
Lord W., Abbot of Holyrood. 
Master W. pe Epennam, Arch- 
deacon of Dunkeld. 
Master R. pE Rapiaw. 
Rosert Hoop, of Leith.” 

A difficulty seems to be presented by two of these 
witnesses. I have noted that Hugh “the poor 
man’s Bishop” died before 1216, and that Wm. 
de Bosco was made chancellor in 1220. Can any 
of your readers reconcile the discrepancy of these 
dates / J. 8S. A, 


_ Tae MayYFLower oF THE PILGRIMS USED AS A 
Stave-sHip.—Dipping into Library Notes, by A. P. 
Rassell (Boston, Mass., Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
1879), I received an indescribable shock on reading 
the following under “ Paradoxes,”—“ That the next 
use of the Mayflower, after carrying the Pilgrims, 
was to transport a cargo of slaves to the West 
Indies” (p. 241). I venture to ask if there really 
be historical authority for this most sorrowful 
statement. I had never before met with it, and 
I confess that I am slow to credit it. 





unfortunately gives no references to his sources. 
I feel sure that this is a query that will interest 
multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic. 
ALEXANDER B, Grosart, LL.D. 
Blackburn. 


Aw Evouisa Rorat Stave-Marriace.—One 
of the Saxon or Danish princes (I think an an- 
cestor of our own royal race) married a lady— 
of noble blood of course—whom he had bought in 
an Esthonian slave market. Where shall I find 
out who he was and such accounts as have come 
down to us of the event? ANon. 


Me. Fennett on SHAkspsare’s KNowLepGE 
or Naturat History.—Yarrell, in his History 
of British Birds (first edition, vol. ii. p. 209), 
writing in 1839, quotes from the “ recently pub- 
lished observations of Mr. J. H. Fennell on Shak- 


speare’s knowledge of natural history.” When 
and where did these observations appear? I am 


aware that the same author has published a work 
on the subject, but this appeared long after. 
ALFRED NewrTon. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Portrait By Dossoyx.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could give any 
information about the probable subject, &c., of a 
portrait in the possession of a French gentleman 
in Touraine, which he describes as follows :— 

“ Oval, half-length, natural size, the face handsome 
and intelligent, something like that of A. Dumas pére, 
except as to the lips. He wears a cap composed of some 
red stuff, bordered with fur, and a yellow robe de chambre, 
showing the bosom of a white shirt; the neck is bare. 
His arms are crossed, and show only the wrists and back 
of hands, admirably painted. There is apparently a 
slight moustache, with ends turned up, @ Ja Van Dyck.” 
It was purchased as a Dobson, and its owner has 
some idea that it may be a portrait of the artist 
himself. = we G 


Txaomas Lovett Beppoes.—I am investigating 
the meagre records of this poet’s career, and shall 
be very glad to obtain any items about him or his 
works, other than the particulars given in the 
two-volume edition (Pickering’s) of his poems, 
the late Mr. T. F. Kersall’s paper in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and Darley’s critique in the old 
London Magazine. Is any portrait of him in 
existence, and do any readers of “ N. & Q.” pos- 
sess unpublished letters by Beddoes ? 

Joun H. Incrax. 

Howard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. 


Bensamin Franxuiy.—I have a distinct re- 
collection of having seen in Paris some forty years 
ago a cenotaph of Franklin with the well-known 
inscription, “Eripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque 
tyrannis,” and was under the impression that 
the monument was in the Pantheon; but on 


Mr. Russell | lately visiting that building I found that my 
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impression was incorrect. I should be very glad 
to learn where the cenotaph is. I may mention 
that the line in its original form was, “ Eripuit 
clo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis,” and that it 
was written, during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, by Turgot, the finance minister of 
Louis XVI., for a portrait of Franklin, and altered, 
after the close of the war and the death of both 
author and subject, for the cenotaph of the latter. 
Winxstow Jones. 
Exeter. 


Tittes in Iraty.—A paragraph in a recent 
Guardian seems worthy of notice. It tells us 
that “the Italian Government has decided to tax 
titles and decorations on the following scale :— 
prince, 30,000 lire; duke, 25,000; marquis, 
20,000 ; count, 15,000 ; baron, 10,000 ; any other 
title, 5,000; crests (!), 700; permission to wear 
foreign decorations, 90.” Some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to add to our knowledge by giving 
further particulars. Are these sums to be levied 
on succession, or to be an annual tax? In Spain 
a pretty heavy tax is paid on succession, ¢. g., in 
1847 the Duke de Medina Celi paid no less a sum 
than 112,000/.; but then he is thirty-six grandees 
rolled into one ! Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Grace perorE (Horst) Meat.—In Cassell’s 
Natural History, edited by Dr. P. M. Duncan, 
vol. ii. p. 298, it is said that “the monks of 
St. Gall in Switzerland not only ate horse-flesh in 
the eleventh century, but returned thanks for it 
in a metrical grace, which has survived to our 
times on account of its elegance and beauty.” 
Will some correspondent place on record for us 
this metrical grace, curious, at any rate, as giving 
thanks for food the use of which was forbidden by 
the Church ? Jounson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Napowessian.—Among Schiller’s poems of the 
third period there is one (a very beautiful one) en- 
titled Nadowessiers Todtenlied, giving the picture 
of the funeral of an American Indian, and ending 
with some lines on the last gifts interred for the 
use of the deceased in the spirit land—lines which, 
as translated by the late Lord Lytton, have been 
quoted with admiration by Sir Charles Lyell and 
also by Mr. W. C. Borlase in his Nenia Cornubie, 
p. 143. What I wish to know is (1) in what part 
of America are the hunting grounds of the Nado- 
wessians, and (2) what induced Schiller to give a 
Nadowessian as a typical instance of the hero- 
savage? I cannot find anything like the word in 
Bancroft or Catlin. I have searched gazetteers 
and encyclopedias in vain. A. L, Marunew. 


Mr. Britten and Mr. Holland, cf the English 
Dialect Society, a plant is so named, as well as in 
Halliwell’s Glossary:— 

“Grimm the Collier of Croydon. Hierarium Auranti- 
acum, L. ‘ The name of a humorous comedy popular in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. Given to the plant from its 
black, smutty involucre’ (Prior, p. 98). Parkinson 
(Parad., p. 300) says the name of Grim the Collier, 
whereby it is called of many, is both idle and foolish,” 
Grim must have been somebody of note. 

M. P. 


Cumberland, 


Tue Frotyiotr Famity.—There were members 
of this family, representing Kinsale, Drogheda, 
and Granard, in the Irish Parliament of the last 
century. Can any particulars be given as to name, 
date of election, &c., of the ffolliott who repre- 
sented Granard, and where he resided ? 

The Cheshire ffolliotts are said to have emigrated 
from Yorkshire to Londonderry about i640. Can 
it be more particularly shown from what place? 

There has been a branch of the family settled 
for at least a hundred years in co. Meath, sup- 
posed to derive from the Ballyshannon ffolliotts, 
The date and place of their first settlement in 
Meath and information as to whence they came 
into that county would be interesting. 

There was a Col. John ffolliott Governor of the 
Royal Hospital at Kilmainham in 1740. He was 
related to the Kinsale and Ballyshannon families, 
and appears to have been a common friend of Dr. 
Rundle, Bishop of Derry, and of Dean Clarke, 
of Exeter. At that date there were ffolliotts at 
Topsham, near Exeter, and at Londonderry, and 
this Col. ffolliott appears to have -visited Exeter. 
Can any connexion be traced between him and 
the Topsham or Derry families ? G. J. W 

[See “‘N. & Q.,” 3" S. i, 88, 158, 216, 338.] 

Daniet Crank emigrated from England to 
Windsor, Connecticut, in 1639, with the Rev. 
Ephraim Huet, by whom, in 1644, he was made 
executor of his will. He married Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Newberry, in 1644. His second 
wife was Martha (Pitkin), widow of Mr. Simon 
Wolcott. He was Attorney-at-Law, and during 
his long life was generally in the public service; 
was a man of wealth and distinction, and treated 
with great respect in the colony. He was one of 
the patentees in the charter of the colony of Con- 
necticut, given by Charles II. in 1662. From 
what part of England did he go? To what Clark 
or Clarke family did he belong? Mr. Huet had 
been a minister at Wraxall, near Kenilworth. 
Was Daniel Clark also from Warwickshire ? 

E. M. §. 


Heyry Incram.—Is anything known of this 





“Gri THE Cottier or Crorpoy.”—Does any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” know a little book on this | 


writer, author of a poem in six books entitled 
Matilda: a Tale of the Crusades, published in 


subject? In the late issue of Plant Names, by | 1830 by Messrs. Longman & Co., and printed by 
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! 
N. Whitley, Halifax? Was he a scion of the | inscription is: Lup 


Yorkshize Ingrams, Viscounts Irvine? 
J. H. I. 
“ CIRCLES THO’ SMALL ARE YET COMPLEAT.”— 
—On a monument to two children of the family 
of Musgrave, in Northleigh Church, Oxon., circ. 
A.D. 1800, there is the above inscription after the 
notice of the dates of death and age. Is it known 
whence it is taken? or is it original ? 
Ep. MarsHAa.t. 
Heratpic.—To what family do the 
mentioned arms belong? Gules, a chevron guttcée 
de sang between three Bibles or. 
many English and foreign works in vain. 
R. T. SamveEt. 
“Tne Seames” anp “Tue Strymes.”—Will 
any of your nautical correspondents inform me 
where these are? The terms occur in writings of 
the sixteerith and seventeenth centuries, and refer, 
I imagine, to then well-known rocks or shoals in 
the English Channel or thereabout. R. W. C. 


Harrison or ANncASTER.—Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Harrison, of Ancaster, co. York, married 
Thomas Herbert, Mayor of York (o. 1614). Their 
grandson was Sir Thomas Herbert of Tinterne, 
Bart. (ob. 1681). His daughter Elizabeth married 
Col. Robert Phaire, who bore the arms of Ferre, 
“aunchiant knights” of Suffolk, Mr. W. H. 
Rupp, whose knowledge of the records of the 
Harrison family is so exhaustive, would confer a 
great fuvour if he could throw any light on the 
family of Col. Phaire, or say whether he has met 
with the name in Suffolk or Norfolk records. It 
is variously spelt Phaer, Phayr, Faire, Fayr, &c. 

Fer DE Movtty. 
_ [See “ N. & Q,” 5 S, xii, 47, 311; Gt S, i. 18, $4, 505; 
ii, 38, 77.] 

A “LEERE BED.”—A disguised traveller had 
secured the only vacant bed-room in the inn, con- 
taining two beds. A second arrival, by a strata- 
gem in the name of the law, succeeds in obtaining 
a share of the room. “And the second guest, 
craving pardon of the wrong which hee might con- 
ceive hee had done him, went and layd him downe 
in the leere bed ” (E. emplarve Novells eee by 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra... Turned into 
English by Don Diego PuedeeSer, 1640). What 
was a “leere bed”? I think I have met the word 
before, but cannot remember its meaning nor 
where. B. NicHoxsoyn. 

[See “ Leer,” 5th S, xii, 267, 481; 6 S, i, 162, 426] 

A Frescu Sitver Mepat.—I have before me 
4 silver medal about 1} in. in diameter and of the 
thickness of a bronze penny. It is struck only on 
one side, and bears, in high relief, within a raised 
border, a bust in profile, face turned to (my) right, 
shoulders draped, and long flowing curls, The | 


under- | 


I have searched | 


XVI . REX . CHRISTIANISS, 
| Above, and outside the circumference, but struck 
| from the same piece of metal, is a small ring by 
| which to suspend the medal, the ring being secured 


| by a bow of ribbon, as is often seen in carved 
| frames. The ring is much worn, as if from use, 
}and though the medal is in good condition I can 
| find no trace of a mint mark. 

shall be grateful to any of your readers who 


} can tell me something about this medal. Was it 
| ° abt . 

}a decoration for the Swiss guard, or is it merely 
| commemorative of the building of the Chapelle 


| Expiatoire ? Pro Five. 


| “THe New Rercetic,” ii. 87:—“* When Fortune 
| was pleased to be facetious, she made a nouveau 
riche.” The author is translating Juvenal. Will 
some of your readers refer me to the passage in 
the original ? ANON. 


Replies. 


VESTMENTS NOT OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
(6 S. ii. 65.) 

Adopting a method superficially uncontroversial, 
yet virtually a distinct challenge, couched in 
the form of an unquestionable note, not a pro- 
vocative query, B. N., by an isolated quotation 
of Archbishop Harsnet’s allusion to persons not of 
the English Church, written at a time of fierce 
polemical stress, has chosen an untenable, and, in 
view of the circumstances of the case, and the 
present and recent history of the subject, an ill- 
timed theme. Graceful silence and mutual for- 
bearance should rule where principles are irrecon- 
cilable. 

Harsnet’s effigy appears in a cope. It was 
ordered by the Canons of 1603, and enjoined in 
the reign of Elizabeth, but it is simply misleading 
as regards fact to suggest that its adoption was of 
a controversial nature. On Sept. 8, 1562, “ went 
thrughe London a Prest with a cope taken sayinge 
| of Mass” (Machyn’s Diary, 292). Cartwright, in 
1574, says the “ Popish priests received their 
orders by the putting on of a surplice and square 
cap, and used the cope even in singing of Mass” 
(A Full and Plain Declaration, 131). So say 
Travers and other writers of his school. 

Harsnet omits also mention of the chasuble and 
the habit ordered along with the cope for alternative 
use by the rubric of 1549. The effigy of Arch- 
bishop Sandys wears the chasuble at Southwell 
Minster ; that of Pursglove is pontifically habited. 
The Puritan Parker (On the Cross, 1607) says, 
“The albe, the cappa, the casula, the baculus 
pastoralis, all are enjoined by law as well as the 
crosse and surplice, because named in K. Edward 
Communion Booke, to which our Law Eliz. 1, 
cap. ii., and rubric send us.” The casula was 
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actually in use. Beza, Sept. 3, 1566, mentions 
that the clergy wore “ pileis quadratis, collipendiis, 
superpelliceis, casulis” (2 Zur. Lett., liii. 77), corner 
cap, stole, surplice, and chasuble, as in 1551; 
Alex, who made a translation of the Liturgy of 
1549, used the terms “lineam, lineam vestem, 
albam, cappam, casulam, et ornamenta graduum ” 
(Ordinatio Ecclesia, pp. 36,66). The stole and 
albe plain appear on a brass at Denham, Bucks, 
1560, and vestments or chasubles were preserved 
at Durham till 1626 (Surtees Soc. Publ., lii. 170). 
In 1562, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, possessed 
“a vestment with the tunicles for deacon and sub- 
deacon,” and six copes. The vestment technically 
included the appurtenances, that is, albe, stole, 
maniple, girdle, and amice. The Edwardian rubric 
mentioned the albe particularly, because it was to 
be “plain.” In 1641 the Puritan Committee asked 
“whether the rubric should not be mended where 
all vestments in time of service are now com- 
manded which were used 2 Edw. VI.” (Cardw., 
Conf., 274). 

At the Savoy Conference exception was taken 
to the rubric on ornaments of the minister in the 
church, “ forasmuch as this rubric seemeth to bring 
back the cope, albe, and other vestments forbidden 
by the Common Prayer Book, 5 & 6 Edw. VI.” 
The bishops unequivocally answered, “ We think it 
fit that the rubric continue as it is” (Cardw., Conf, 
314, 351). In 1662 the rubric is absolute, and 
Bishop Cosin, commenting on the Elizabethan 
rubric, says, “ According to this rubric we are all 
still bound to wear albes and vestments as have 
been so long time worn in the Church of God” 
(Works, v.42). The Act of Uniformity, 1 Eliz. 
c. 2, § 13, “ provided always that such ornaments 
of the ministers thereof [as the albe or surplice, 
vestment or cope, with the rochet and the pastoral 
staff] shall be retained” (Ibid., 233). Wheatley 
says that these are “ prescribed and enjoined, 
though now grown obsolete and out of use” 
(sect. iv. 4). We have, however, recently seen 
bishops revive the use of the pastoral staff and 
cope in their cathedrals. Stoles have always been 
used in some churches, now few lack them. I fail 
to detect in the quotation from Harsnet, the friend 
of Whitgift, any signs of the open or unconscious 
hias gratuitously imputed to it. He was, as far I 
can judge, a man to retain things in their primitive 
use. If “N. & Q.” be now committed to a 
vestiarian controversy, it may be as well to give 
distinct notice that all who enter the lists should 
do so with their visors up and blunted points, con- 
ditions indispensable to fair play, and a safeguard 
against the introduction of passages of arms as 
irritating as unnecessary. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 


the feeling expressed by Antiquity that it is 
highly desirable something should be done, not 
only to perpetuate the genealogical evidences pre- 
served among the Public Records, but also to 
render those evidences more readily available to 
genealogical students. The calendars to the In- 
quisitions post mortem are very valuable as guides, 
In many cases, however, they are very inaccurate 
in respect to the names of manors and lands, and 
a new edition, corrected and upon an enlarged 
plan, is a great desideratum. It should give brief 
abstracts of the inquisitions, showing shortly the 
particulars required by the Writs Diem clausit 
extremum, especially the names and ages of the 
heirs. In many of the inquisitions charters are 
set out reciting remainders of inestimable value, 
and very frequently wills, records of which exist 
not elsewhere. Such a calendar would greatly 
increase the practical usefulness of these invaluable 
records. 

The Calendarium Genealogicum is a most useful 
work, but it extends only to the reigns of Henry 
III. and Edward I., and the information therein 
contained might be more conveniently used if it 
were annexed to the inquisitions. 

What I have here ventured to suggest may be 
considered a very large undertaking, but I see not 
why it might not be commenced ; and [ should be 
very glad to co-operate in it. If, however, this 
scheme should be thought too extensive, I would 
suggest a more modest one, viz., to print a calendar, 
such as I have described, in continuation of the 
four volumes of the Record Commission ; that is, 
from the accession of Richard III. to the time when 
the Inquisitions post mortem ceased to be made. 

I am quite aware that there are other records of 
the highest value for geneilogical purposes, ¢.g., 
the Fine Rolls, and these reach back to an earlier 
period than the Inquisitions post mortem now 
existing. I may mention also the De Banco Rolls, 
whose value is too little known. In some of the 
pleas in these records pedigrees upon oath are set 
out extending, in some cases, to six, eight, or ten 
descents, in two or more collateral lines. This is 
more especially the case, I think, in pleas upon 
Writs Quare impedit or Quare incumbravit. 

Another suggestion may be offered. Let local 
societies be established for the publication of such 
genealogical and other records as relate to their 
respective localities. This, I am glad to say, is 
being done by the Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society with respect to the records of the two 
counties which the society covers. There is, how- 
ever, this objection to local societies : the evidences 
they print are not general, and in cases in which, 
for example, as regards Inquisitions post mortem, 
the deceased held lands in divers counties, the 
work would in many instances be done twice 





Tur Postication or Geneatocicat State 
Parsrs (6" S. ii. 83).—I very cordially reciprocate 


| over. Jouy Macweay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 
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One should certainly go from home to hear 


news. As a constant (well-nigh daily) attendant | 


at the Public Record Office for many years, the 
presence and number of searchers are matters 
distinctly within my own personal knowledge. I 
observe no tendency to increase, and I expect 


none so long as a stranger is called upon to en- | 


counter inevitable delay in the production of 


documents, and to spend the weary interval in a | 


room visited by draughts to a degree and extent 
absolutely inexplicable on any known theory of 
the operations of nature. The Treasury have 
been memorialized, without relief being obtained ; 
and the conclusion to which habitual frequenters 
have come is to “ grin and bear it”—to wear their 
hats, overcoats, and wrappers—and to submit, as 
cheerfully as they may, to colds, neuralgia, and 
other ills. 

With regard to “wear and tear,” I may claim 
to have had as much experience as most men of 
the particular records alluded to ; and my decided 
conviction is that all fears of this kind are ground- 
less. The Inquisitions have suffered in time past, 
not from wear and tear, but from being first 
crumpled up and neglected, and then put through 
an injudicious process of flattening and cleaning. 
Happily, all this is now reformed ; and our ex- 
cellent superintendent of the Search Room is for 
ever planning how to effect the greater care of the 
records under his charge, dealing first with those 
most commonly asked for. It is, then, by no means 
“needless to mention” the contingencies which 
have to be guarded against. If risk there be, let 
your correspondent speak out. Forewarned is 
forearmed, and I call upon him to enounce, as a 
public duty, what are the dangers to be dreaded, 
in order that Mr. Selby may take steps to avert 
them. Jonny A. C. Vincent. 


Guosts Wantep (6S. i. 115).—Mr. Mavupewill 
find an account of the well-known case in which a 
murder in New South Wales came to light through 
the intervention of “a ghost,” whose appearance 
was sworn to before a court of justice, in an article 
headed “ Fisher's Ghost,” published in Dickens’s 
Household Words for March 5, 1853, vii. 6. This 
article, which was by the late Mr. John Lang, was, 
as I learn from another article to which I shall 
presently refer, republished—with, as I fancy, some 
alterations—in 1859, in a volume of colonial 
sketches entitled Botany Bay, under the heading 
of “The Ghost upon the Rail.” From the same 
article I also learn that the story, told with some- 
what varying details, was published in Tegg’s 
Magazine for March, 1836. Although these two 
versions of the story differ in details, both are in 
accord as to the main facts, which were :—That 
Fisher, a somewhat prosperous settler, having dis- 
appeared from his residence, some forty miles from 


Sydney, was reported by an acquaintance who 





resided with him to have suddenly made up his 
mind to return to England, the said acquaintance 
producing powers of attorney authorizing him to 


deal with the property, which was tolerably exten- 


sive; that this story was accepted without 
suspicion until some few months after, when a 
neighbour returning home one moonlight night 
was surprised to see Fisher, whom he thought to 
be in England, sitting on a fence by the road side; 
that receiving no answer to his salutation he went 
towards the figure, which straightway resolved it- 
self into air; that the same appearance being 
again seen a week later, when the same neighbour 
happened to be again passing along the road, 
inquiry was set on foot, and the services of an 
aboriginal black tracker were called in, who first 
discovered blood on the rail of the fence on which 
the figure was said to have been seen, and after- 
wards detected the track along which a body had 
been drawn to a contiguous water hole, where 
Fisher's corpse was found upon drags being brought 
into requisition. This is the bare outline of the 
story which, with more or less frilling, is univer- 
sally told throughout the Australian colonies, and 
I may almost say as universally accepted as the 
one story of spectral appearance which cannot be 
explained away. I now, however, come to the 
article to which I have before alluded. It is 
entitled “ The True Story of Fisher’s Ghost,” and 
was contributed to the Australasian (Melbourne 
weekly newspaper) for August 14, 1875, by 
Mr. Marcus Clarke, Assistant Librarian to the 
Public Library at this place, and author of 
the well-known novel His Natural Life. Being 
on a visit to Sydney, Mr. Clarke was fortunate 
enough to fall across the original papers in “ The 
King v. George Worral, Supreme Court Sydney, 
February 2,1827. Accompanied by the Evidence 
of the Witnesses, the Arguments of the Barristers, 
and the Summing-up of the Judge.” To his as- 
tonishment he discovered on a perusal of them that, 
so far from the appearance of the ghost having 
been sworn to in court, and so far from the judge 
—Sir Francis Forbes—having in his summing-up 
alluded to it as being an important item of the 
evidence, the supernatural element in the affair 
was never once alluded to; and so far from the 
ghost having given the first suggestion of the 
murder, suspicion was really first excited by the 
fact that the prisoner was wearing clothes which 
were recognized as having belonged to the missing 
man. After giving the evidence in full, Mr. 
Clarké summarizes it as follows :— 





| “1, Fisher, a rich man, disappears. 2. Worral, who 
| lives with him, states that he has gone to England, and 
| commences to sell stock, for which he produces receipts 
| 80 clumsily forged that they are at once refused. 3. 
| The persons refusing the receipts recognize the clothes 
| worn by Worral to be Fisher’s, and say to each other 
| that ‘Fisher must have been murdered.’ 4, 20/. reward 
is offered for the body of Fisher. Fisher's own house is, 
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of course, the first place searched; a tracker finds the 
corpse, as fifty trackers have done before and since in 
similar cases; and Worral, the man who had asserted 
that Fisher was in England, and who had claimed his 
property, is naturally arrested and tried for the murder.” 

Mr. Clarke proceeds to remark :— 

“Surely it needs no ghost, come from the grave, to 
set suspicion busy. The assumption made by the nar- 
rators of the ghost story, that Fisher had been a whole 
year gone, and that nobody suspected foul play until the 
ghost was seen, is altogether opposed to the facts. Fisher 
was murdered at the end of June; the suspicions of 
Cooper and his overseer Codrington were aroused in July ; 
whilst the body was found and the whole drama played 
out in October. In point of fact, instead of Fisher's 
ghost being the first link in the chain of evidence which 
led to the conviction of Fisher's murderer, Fisher's own 
moleskin breeches served their late master this good 
turn.” 

It only remains to be added that Worral—not 
Smith, as in Mr. Lang’s story—was convicted, and 
confessed the murder before his execution. 

- 


Melbourne, Australia. 


Earty Gitirays (6 §, ii, 105).—An Op 
Westminster has made reference to a volume 
descriptive of Gillray’s Caricatures, for the produc- 
tion of which I was chiefly responsible. As your 
correspondent’s remarks seem to me to result 
from a misconception of its object, and are, in con- 
pequence, somewhat depreciatory, I take leave to 
eply. The volume in question, as my preface to 


fit states, arose from my having accidentally ac- 


quired the copper-plates of Gillray’s Caricatures, 
originally published by Mrs. Humphrey, of St. 
James's Street (in the very house, I believe, where 
my former assistant, Mr. Francis Harvey, now 
carries on a select trade in the same department), 
and to these copper-plates I was fortunate enough 
to add a considerable number collected from other 
sources. I then arranged the whole in the order 
of their original publication, setting out the titles, 
descriptions, and dates in full, identifying the por- 
traits as far as I was able, and adding whatever 
political or historical information was within my 
immediate reach. I then handed the MS. to my 
gifted friend the late Robert Harding Evans (a 
pronounced Foxite), who was extremely well read 
in the political history of the times, and he con- 
tributed much interesting matter ; after which I 
commissioned the late Mr. Thomas Wright, who 
was then writing a history of the Georgian era, to 
add what he could to the volume, and to see it 
through the press. 

My object in giving these details is to show 
that I merely undertook to describe the plates 
immediately before me, without concerning myself 
with the many others which I knew to exist, or 
even including the forty-five suppressed plates 
which I published at the same time. 

The History of the Westminster Election in 





1784, when Fox, Lord Hood, and Sir Cecil Wray | southernwood has eminently the latter. In books, 


were candidates during forty days, to which your 
correspondent refers, is by no means a scarce 
volume, and may generally be bought for about a 
guinea. See my edition of the Bibliographer’s 
Manual, pp. 2880-81, where Meigh’s copy, sold in 
1861, is quoted at 14s, 

With regard to the suppressed Dedication to 
the Duchess of Devonshire, about which your cor- 
respondent inquires the why and wherefore, I 
have no doubt it arose from the Duke not wishing 
to have the fame which the beautiful Duchess 
had acquired, by kissing the butchers in Newport 
Market to obtain their votes for Fox, handed 
down to posterity. Written currente calamo by 

Henry G,. Bony. 

18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


“Posy”—a Sincte Frower (5™ §. xii. 188, 
289, 329, 350, 378, 470, 515; 6" S. i. 25, 123). 
I ought to say that Dickinson’s Cumberland Glos- 
sary (English Dialect Society) has, “ Pwosy, a 
nosegay ; posy, a flower.” This spelling, which 
caused the word to be missed in the first search, 
accords with that in Anderson’s Ballads, and with 
the pronunciation perhaps most common. In the 
instances,— 
“ Her cheeks are quite rwosy, I’ve pu’d many a pwos 
But ne’er sweeter flower in the garden I fand,” 


ly 


and “Bring my Jemmy a pwosy,” it seems 
doubtful whether of one or more flowers. Way- 
side Posies, by Robert Buchanan, is a title in a 
modern book list, and probably means flowers 
gathered by the way, as Burns’s “It’s w’ to be a 
poste to my ain dear May.” My own associations 
with the word are of the simplest and most fragrant 
things, like those of Thomas Campbell’s Field 
Flowers; and in the general use of posy as a single 
flower, among children, I am confirmed by one 
who, after long residence elsewhere, remembers 
well the posites of his childhood, growing or 
gathered, the single rose or carnation in a button- 
hole on Sunday, as well as the combined posy of 
sweet and fragrant things—wall-flowers, sweet pea, 
&e., and, as he truly remarks, always southern- 
wood. I think William Howitt mentions receiving 
such flowers once, when entering a church in one 
of the nooks of the world which he delighted to 
visit. A kindly matron, seeing he was a stranger, 
offered the flowers she held in her hand, observing, 
“They ’re so refreshing.” I have not the book, 
but, if Iam not quite literal, some of our friends 
will doubtless kindly correct me. 

I do not plead guilty to error, as suggested by 
MEDWEIG, in saying posies were always of fragrant 
flowers, for I spoke of my own experience of rural 
matters, and never knew any other. I should not 
call rue a flower, however; it has neither flower 
nor fragrance, whereas mint, thyme, lavender, and 
other old shrubby favourites, have both, and 
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in later days, the literary sense of the word came 
to us, and of that there are far more of your 
readers to testify. Lost Beauties of the English 
Language, by Dr. Mackay, very properly has 
poste, and gives as its origin the sentiment, or 
motto, or poesy, accompanying a floral gift, which 
must be accepted as there seems no other. One 
instance given is quite new tome. “ And if some 
infrequent passenger crossed our streets, it was not 
without his medicated posie to his nose” (from 
Bishop Hall, 1625). It was probably in such 
cases as this, and in the fence of strong-smelling 
herbs, formerly erected in law courts between the 
judge and prisoners, to ward off the gaol fever, 
that rue would find a place. M. P. 
Cumberland, 


An allusion to this word as meaning more flowers 
than one seems to have escaped the notice of your 
numerous correspondents, and yet it occurs in the 
writings of a well-known poet of our own,—in 
Catechising, one of the “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets” of 
William Wordsworth (pt. iii. No. 22). He is 
alluding to what he styles “a vernal posy ” :— 

“Beloved mother! Thou whose happy hand 

Had bound the flowers I wore with faithful tie: 
Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth reappear.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sytvayus Hissert (6S. i. 436).—The fol- 
lowing note on Sylvanus Hibbert, which I wrote 
about four years ago for the “ Local Notes and 
Queries” in the Manchester Guardian, contains 
probably as much information about this oddity 
as can now be obtained :— 

“By the kindness of Mr. T. Hibbert- Ware, of Bow- 
don, I have obtained a few particulars of a singular 
Manchester character of the last century which may be 
of interest to your readers. Sylvanus Hibbert, great- 
uncle of Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, was a younger 
brother of Titus Hibbert, merchant, of St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester, and was born in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. What his business or pro- 
fession was I have not learned, but in his latter years 
he dived deeply into ‘ philosophy,’ and by his brother 
Titus was considered to be very flighty and crotchety, 
if not something more than eccentric. According to 
Dr. 8. Hibbert-Ware, ‘he was deeply read in most of 
the metaphysical works of the time, and if, like most 
metaphysicians, he was wrong in his point du départ, he 
showed not less tact than the best of them as far as 
relates to the strict logical manner in which he drew out 
his principles to their ultimate consequences. These 
consequences were, however, very annoying to the 
peace of mind of Sylvanus Hibbert in his latter days, 
as he was sadly afraid of his remains after his death 
being consigned to their parent earth, wishing, on the 
contrary, that they should be honoured with a funeral 
pile and burned after the manner of the ancients. 

idiculous as these conceits are on the first blush of 
them, they flowed very naturally from the principles 
with which he set out relative to mind and matter, 
which principles were even advocated by philosophers 
of far greater repute than Sylvanus Hibbert.’ The 





above is from a note written by Dr. Hibbert-Ware in a 
copy of the following book, which is said to have been 
rigidly suppressed by the family :—‘A Brief Inquiry into 
the State after Death, as Touching the Certainty thereof ; 
and Whether we shall Exist in a Material or Immaterial 
Substance; and Whether the Scripture Doctrine of a 
Future State be supportable by the Light of Reason. 
** Flesh and blood cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
1 Cor. 15. Manchester, printed for the author, 1771. 
Price Six-pence.’ 8vo. pp. 31. A portrait of the author 
is mentioned by Bromley (Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits, 1793, p. 475). This portrait was probably pub- 
lished with some copies of the tract, as it is inserted in 
a copy now in the possession of Alderman Baker, and is 
mentioned in one of W. Ford’s catalogues as accompany- 
ing a copy for which he asked a guinea. A copy of this 
scarce print is preserved in one of the scrap-books in 
the library at the Overseers’ office. Beneath the name 
appear these lines, taken from the last page of the tract: 
Bury me not, for Heaven's sake, 
In hopes that I must rise ; 
If that’s the object of my wish, 
Why not now mount the skies! 
During his last illness, with which he was taken at 
Ashton, he wrote the following characteristic letter to 
his brother Titus Hibbert :— 
Ashton, January 15, 1776. 

Dear Brother,—Whether the ensuing letter will be 
deemed a humble petition or otherwise I know not; but 
it seems to me to have as many risks to run as that from 
Gustavus’s friend when King Gustavus stood enraged 
against his friend for breach of trust. But to make 
short: Iam fallen into the last extremity—swelled in 
legs and feet, and given up by almost all that see me. 
And though I have nothing to engage me to love this 
present world but the company of a few friends, yet I 
have perhaps as powerful an aversion to leaving it as 
any ever had. Thou art apprised what I am going to 
say, but do read it. Thou knowest Gustavus read his 
friend's letter over and over again, and began to change 
his sentiments. 

Our learned doctors, though at high fees, are men 
that should be employed, and if you were to retain Dr. 
Percival for a journey to Ashton in our favour I hope it 
would not be so unfortunate as to trouble your mind in 
future time, because your mind is known to be generous ; 
and let the matter go how it would, I am persuaded you 
would have as pleasant a journey in his company to 
Ashton as ever you had in your life. He assisted Mr. 
Whiteley, which was the only time I ever had of con- 
ferring with him. 

If Ihave indeed moved you to what you may term 
flighty and extravagant, you may please to consider that 
we -not depths but by sounding, neither could Gus- 
tavus have known his friend’s innocence but by reading 
his petition; but you are acquainted with the language 
of nature, and you know that indulgences encourage us 
to make requests.—From your brother, I know not what 
to term myself, Syivanus H1ipBerr, 
For a man in extremis this letter is lengthy and singular, 
and appears to justify his brother's observation that he 
was ‘ flighty,’” 

C. W. Surron. 

“Tae Quack Doctor”: Eart or RocHEsTEeR 
(6% S. i. 417, 483, 496).—It is generally believed 
that the witty, profligate, and very eccentric Earl 
of Rochester did at one time hide himself away 
from his friends, and, under an assumed name, 
amuse himself and gull the public as a quack 
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doctor, on or near Tower Hill. No doubt he then 
printed a handbill or made speeches in public, 
probably he did both ; but I think it may be open 
to doubt whether the speech printed as his in 
Sedley’s works in 1710 was really composed or 
used by Lord Rochester. Capt. Ayloffe was the 
friend of Ward, Brown, and Sedley, and after 
the death of the last, in 1701, became possessed 
of certain MSS. which had belonged to him. This 
led Ayloffe to publish The Miscellaneous Works 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Sedley, Bart. (Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1702), pp. 213, Speeches, pp. 24, and a 
tragedy, Beauty the Conqueror, pp. 64. A second 
edition of this book was printed in 1707, under 
the title of The Poetical Works of the Honourabli 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bart., and his Speeches in 
Parliament, with large Additions never lefore 
made Public, and a New Miscellany (London, 
8vo., 1707), pp. 224, and a supplement of other 
speeches, pp. 175. This volume did not bear on 
the title-page “published by Capt. Ayloffe,” as 
was the case with the first edition, but Ayloffe’s 
preface was reprinted without any change, which, 
as the book was considerably altered, leads to the 
conclusion that Ayloffe had little or nothing to 
do with this improved edition. The new volume 
contains seven additional poems said to be by Sir 
Charles Sedley, and a miscellany of thirty other 
poems not by him, though the running heading 
of Miscellaneous Works of Sir Charles Sedley is 
continued throughout. 

In neither of these two books is there anything 
of Lord Rochester’s ; and it does not appear that 
the speech of the Quack Doctor was introduced 
till the edition of 1710, referred to by Mr. Bares. 
On reading this comical manifesto, which is a 
good deal in the style of The Merry Quack of 
Brown and Ward, two things may be observed: 
first, that it comes to us with little or no authen- 
tication ; and, secondly, that it does not seem pro- 
bable that Lord Rochester, who at the time wished 
his hearers or readers to believe that he was a 
“ genuine quack,” would have used such language. 
We have in Rochester’s Poems on Several Oc- 
casions (London, 8vo., 1691) his Quack Doctor's 
bill, under the name of Alexander Bendo, and 
dated from his “ Lodgings in Tower Street, next 
door to the sign of the Black Swan; at a Gold- 
smith’s house.” In this he states that he was then 
twenty-nine years of age, hence about 1677 was 
probably the period of this freak. There seem to 
me many reasons for doubting whether the mani- 
festo printed thirty years later as his was genuine ; 
it seems to bear the stamp of the Brown and 
Ward school. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Loncest Day (6 §S., ii. 7).—The late 


summer solstice was about 1h. 32m. a.m. of 


June 21, which day was therefore, as usual, the 
longest, though exceeding the 20th at Greenwich 


by only a small fraction of a second. Throughout 
America the 20th was longest ; but in only two 
years of this century, 1892 and 1896, will the 20th 
be so with us, Our 22nd was the longest in twenty 
of its earlier years, namely, the ante-leap years 1803 
to 1855, and also 1802, 1806, 1810, 1814, 1818, and 
1822. The Gregorian reform very nearly prevents 
this solstice henceforth ever ante-dating the 20th 
anywhere, or post-dating the 22nd in the Old 
World, or 2ist in the New. Though we shall 
have no leap year between 1896 and 1904, and 
then no break in the series of leap years till 2100, 
yet five of the former eight, and 124 of the whole 
200, will have the 21st for longest day, about half 
the remainder having the 20th, and half the 22nd, 
on our meridian. E. L. G. 


The sun reaching its highest point of culmina- 
tion above the southern horizon when passing the 
meridian at noon on June 21st, and its lowest one 
at noon on December 2lst, these two days are 
generally called the longest and the shortest days 
respectively, as viewed from our zone upon the 
northern hemisphere. Nevertheless, both the 
three preceding and the three subsequent days of 
those two central ones are counted, with perfect 
correctness, by the astronomers as the longest or 
shortest days. As soon as the sun, in its apparent 
path or ecliptic, has arrived at its greatest northern 
and southern distance from the equator, or when it 
has entered its summer and winter solstice, it ap- 
pears to stand still, as it were, for a week, and to 
keep equally distant from the equator, at least 
without a perceptible difference, until it approaches 
again the equator, and thus the days grow again 
shorter or longer. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


I have no Nautical Magazine for 1880 to refer to, 
but 1879 will serve the purpose of explanation. 
First, almanacs in their “rising and setting” 
always mislead in the matter of the length of the 
day ; they use the conventional clock time, whereas 
the sun adheres to solar time. Thus the clock was 
fast on the 20th 1m. 11°74s.; on the 2st, 1 m. 
24°85 s.; on the 22nd, 1 m. 37°84s. ; and this great 
variation always puzzles people in December, when 
the clocks are slower than the sun to December 
24th, and they do not know that the sun rises 
earlier than the clocks say he does. The sun’s 
declination at noon on the 20th of June, 1879, was 
23° 27’; on the 2lst, 23° 27’ 20”. The solstice 
was on the 2lst, at 8 p.m., and then the sun began 
to go down the hill again, and his declination on 
the 22nd was reduced to 23° 27' 16". Whitaker 
says the solstice this year was on the 3 = 

 U 


Epitapa on Ann Cotuins at Kine STan ey 
(1% S. v. 341).—The following epitaph, “ engraved 








on brass let into a large flagstone in King Stanley 
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churchyard, Gloucestershire,” and 
July, 1846,” appeared in “ N. & Q.” in 1852:— 
“ Ann Collins, died 11 Sept., 1804, ztatis 49. 
"Twas as she tript from cask to cask, 
In at a bunghole quickly fell ; 
Suffocation was her task, 
She had no time to say farewell.” 
Here is a strange mistake; and though twenty- 
eight years have elapsed since its first appearance 
in print, I wish, with your leave, to correct it. 
A woman of forty- nine years of age to fall through 
a bung-hole, having “ tript from cask to cask ” 
Who could give credence to such a statement ? 
The truth is, as I can testify from a recent in- 
spection of the gravestone, that Ann Collins’s 
daughter Martha, who died August 1, 1800, aged 
nine years, was the unfortunate one who (wonder- 
ful as it unquestionably was) fell in at the bung- 
hole, and “ had not time to say farewell.” Accu- 
racy in copying inscriptions is most essential. 
ABHBA, 


Lorp Srrarrorp’s Favourite Morrors (6% 
S. ii. 86)—The motto “Ut potiar, patior,” is 
adopted from a Latin pentameter verse in Apu- 
leius :— 

* Hasce duas flammas, dum potior patiar.” * 
The Spanish game of primero was well known in 
the time of Shakespeare. In Henry VIII. (V. i 
Gardiner says that he left the king “at primero 
with the Duke of Suffolk”; and Falstaff exclaims, 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor (IV. v.), “ I never 
prospered since I foreswore myself at primero.” 

Wituram Pvarr. 

5, Piccadilly. 

L. M. M. R., in “N. & Q.,” 3° 8. xi. 485, 
observes, “The motto of the ancient family of 


“copied 15th | | single, as win (wine). 


Elphinstone proposed his 
| alterations in 1765, and began to carry them out 
in 1779. In 1782 he published a translation of 
Martial, respecting which Dr. Beattie wrote to Sir 
William Forbes: ‘ Elphinston’s Martial is just 
come to hand. It is truly unique. The specimens 


| formerly published did very well to laugh at, but 
| a whole quarto of nonsense and gibberish is too 


much. It is strange that a man not wholly illite- 
rate should have lived so long in England without 
learning the language.” I may perhaps be allowed 


!| to refer your correspondent to the Philological 





Spottiswood of Spottiswood, in Lammer Moor, is | 


*Patior ut potiar.” E. M 


&c., from Seneca’s 


F. 8. E. 


“Qui notus nimis omnibus,” 
Thyestes, act ii. v. 402. G. 


Books on Pnonetic Spetuine (6% §. ii. 48).— 
A. asks if there be any earlier work on phonetic 
spelling than one published in 1786; the answer 
is easy, for there is a whole library of books con- 
taining schemes for the improvement of English 
spelling of an earlier date than Elphinstone’s 
Propriety A scertained. rp first known book in 
which a carefully arranged system was adopted is 
the Ormulum, written in the. thirteenth century by 
one Orm or Ormin. It is a metrical paraphrase of 
part of the New Testament, and the principal 
feature of the author’s plan is the doubling of the 
consonant after a short vowel, as blinnenn; when 
the vowel is long the following consonant remains 


* The more correct reading is “dum patiar gr 4 
(Apuleii Opera, ed. A. 8. Valpy, 1825, vol. iii, p. 1325 
l, 





Society’s Transactions for 1865 (p. 13), where he 
will find a notice by me of the chief spelling 
reformers, arranged in chronological order, and 
entitled “ Notes on some Engl ish Heterographers. e 
Elphinstone was one of the least practical and 
most unscientific of the series. 

Henry B. WHeEaAtTLey. 


“T ONLY PASS THE TIME OF DAY,” &c. (6" §. ii 
85).— The expression “to give or pass the time of 
day” was a very common one in old coaching days. 
In fact it was the vernacular in which coachmen 
expressed their mode of salutation when meeting 
on the road, which was performed by raising the 
elbow on the whip hand, with perhaps a nod or 
sidelong glance over the right shoulder. It was 
quite “ the thing,” or “‘ down the road.” 

Crowpowny. 

A similar phrase is common in South Devon. 
A person on being asked, “ Do you know Mr. So- 
and-so?” is not unlikely to reply, “ Yes, just to 
give him the time of day, but nothing more.” 

Vu. PrncELiy. 

Torquay. 

INTERMENTS IN UNcoNSECRATED GROUND IN 
GREENLAND (6" §. i. 514).—D¢ es this Greenland 
custom throw any light on our old curious custom 
as to suicides? We can understand why Christian 


| pity selected the cross road, sometimes still further 


sanctified by a wayside cross also, as the next best 


place to consecrated ground. But then, on the 
other hand, why shock us by driving a stake through 
the body? It seems in Greenland when from 
necessity a corpse was buried in unconsecrated 
ground, a stake was driven into the ground over it 
to mark the spot. When a priest was obtained, 
the stake was pulled out a holy water poured 
in, followed by other rites. Could this Scandina- 
vian custom (meant by them as respectful to the 
dead) have come from the Danes to us, and been 
retained when the reason was forgotten or mis- 
taken? The inquiry seems curious. B. Be 


“ Asquint ” (6 §. i. 492).—This word supplies 
another illustration ef the survival of old English 
words in America which have dropped out of use 
here. I cannot find the passage, but I recollect 
in one of Emerson’s essays the expression that, in 
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the case of fraud or deception being contemplated, 
the eye of the insincere person “ becomes muddy, 
and sometimes asquint.” Joun WILson, 


Limitation oF Prosecutions ror Perrsury 
(6™ S. i. 517).—There is no statute which limits 
the time within which the offence of perjury may 
be prosecuted. So that it follows, as also does 
murder, the rule, that “ at common law, there was 
no time limited for commencing a suit by the 
king ; and therefore, in all cases of treason, felony, 
and misdemeanour, where a time is not limited by 
statute, the indictment may be preferred at any 
length of time after the offence” (Archbold’s 
Criminal Pleadings, p. 79, edition of 1878). 
Formerly, a conviction of perjury (among other 
offences) disqualified from giving evidence, unless 
the convict had received a pardon, and for perjury 
on the statute 5 Eliz. c. 9, even a pardon did not 
make a witness competent. In cases of per- 
jury, undergoing punishment did not restore com- 
petency, contrary to the rule in the case of all 
other offences. But by the statute 6 & 7 Vict. 
c. 85. s. 1, “no person offered as a witness shall be 
excluded, by reason of inc: upacity from crime or 
interest, from giving evidence.” I do not find the 
statement ascribed to Mr. Roscoe in his eighth 
edition (1874). Epwarp H. MarsnHati. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


“TIxvent Portum,” &e. (6 S. i. 494).—These 
lines are not in Prudentius, who has only two 
pieces in elegiac metre, the eighth and eleventh 
Passiones in his Peristephanon. He may have a 
similar sentiment in some of his other poems, 
though I have not observed it. The lines, as 
quoted, must be assigned to Janus Pannonius, as 
some of your correspondents have already pointed 
out. V. E. Buckuey. 


Tetrer or Titrar (6% §. i. 474).—The word 
is properly teller, not tillar. It is the A.-S. telgor, 
used to translate the Latin virgultum in Genesis 
ii. 5. It is given as a Surrey word in the Glossary 
of Surrey Provincialisms, by Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
and is known in Hants. Tiller is the Kentish 
form. CELER. 


Generally speaking tellers may be defined as oak 
saplings, or other young timber trees, of less than 
six inches and a quarter girth, but the name is not 
used, so far as I know, except in the southern and 
western counties. It is probably derived from the 
custom in timber valuations of counting (telling) 
instead of measuring them, and valuing them in 
gross instead of separately. The question as to 
what is timber is not well defined legally, but 
Mr. Cooxes will find much practical information 
on the subject in a paper read by Mr. Whatney 
before the Institution of Surveyors in 1874, and 
published in their Transactions, which may be 








obtained of the Secretary, 12, Great George Street 
Westminster. R. Woottey. 
South Collingham, Newark. 


’ 


“ Tiller or Tillar, a small tree left to grow till 
it be fellable” (Kersey’s Dictionarium Anglo- 
Britannicum, 3rd edit. 1721). 

“ Teller, mid ; or Tillow, west (Sussex). [Telgor, 
Ang.-Sax., a branch]. A young oak tree” (Die. 
tionary of Sussex Dialect, Rev. W. D. Parish, 1875). 

See also Surrey Provincialisms, by Mr. G. 
Leveson-Gower, E. D. S., 1876. 

I do not notice the word in any other publica- 
tions of the English Dialect Society which have 
appeared hitherto. Cur. W. 


Nuttall gives, “ Tiller, among farmers, the shoot 
of « plant, springing from the original stalk”; and 
“To tiller, to put forth new shoots from the 
original stalk”; and “ Tillering, the act of sending 
forth young shoots from the root of the original 
stalk.” Hesert Suita, 


According to Barclay (ed. 1810) “ Tiller, a young 
tree left to grow till it is fit to fell.” 


Aw Otp Syorr-spox (6 §, i. 495).—The sun, 
the moon, and the stars (there should be nine) are 
the acknowledged symbols of the Grand Lodge of 
the Royal Order of the Hérodom of Kilwinning. 
The thistle on the lid represents the order of St. 
Andrew, adopted as a part of its regalia. The sun 
and the moon allude to certain questions proposed 
and answered in the second degree, and the nine 
stars to esoteric subjects, confided only to the 
initiated. To be accurately emblematic of the sun 
and the moon the pebbles should be a chrysolite 
(Solis oculus) and a selenite (Lapis lunaris). 

Wituiam Pxatt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

Perhaps I have unconsciously put a question 
which some of your readers have thought it better 
to pass by. As I have since been told that the 
sun, moon, and stars on the lid show that A. B. 
was a Past Master of Scottish Freemasonry, I 
ask again whether the Freemasons keep records of 
their masters which would tell whether A. B., or 
A. Bonner, of Newcastle, was one or not, and, if 
he was, at ‘what date? Nora Bene. 


Maperra Wepnpine Rives (6 §. i. 495).—Such 
rings as your correspondent describes are still made 
in Madeira, and are not uncommon in this country. 

W. D. Parisa. 


Selmeston, Lewes. 


Binpine ix Cuarntz (6% §, 6).—In 1868 
Tinsley Brothers published an edition of Richard- 
son’s Clarissa, in three volumes of the orthodox 
novel size. It was edited by Mr. Dallas and 
bound in chintz. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 
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Tre Pink (6" §S. ii. 4).—The “ornament in 
muslin” and in silk called “ pinking” is doubtless 
derived from the flower Dianthus, for a piece of 
either material “ pinked” and bound to a stem at 
once represents the flower. I fancy that a Sanscrit 
root might be found. Sp. 


“Tanz Howtet,” ny Sir Ricnarp Hoitianp 


6" S. i. 495).—The ancient poem of The Duke of 
the Howlat, by Sir Richard Holl ind, consists of 
seventy-seven stanzas of twelve lines each. A 


reprint was edited and published at Edinburgh in 
October, 1823, by David Laing, secretary to the 
Bannatyne Club, “who dedicated it to Sir Walter 
Scott, the President, and the other members of 
that literary society. 

“O Dowglas, O Dowglas, Tendir and trewe 
quoted by Sir Walter, is the ultimate line of the 
thirty-first stanza, Witiiam Piatt. 

5, Piccadilly. 


Rats (6% §. ii. 9).—The late Charles Waterton, 
in his Essays on Natural History, says :— 

“Though I am not aware that there are any minutes 
in the zoological archives of this country which point 
out to us the precise time at which this insatiate and 
mischievous little brute [the brown rat] first appeared 
amongst us, still there is a tradition current in this part 
of the country that it actually came over in the same 
ship which conveyed the new dynasty to our shores. 
My father, who was of the first order of field naturalists, 
was always positive on this poin t, and he maintained 
firmly that it did accompany the house of Hanover in 
its emigration from Germany to England.”"—P. 21], 
edition of 1838. 

Macgilliveay says, “It is supposed to have been 
introduced from Persia and the East Indies about 


1730.” T. F. RB. 


Grorce Gittincs or Grpprnes (6 §. ii. 8).— 
The arms will be found in Burke's General 
Armory. It was an early name in Barbadoes., 
I have some notes upon the family, but cannot 
lay my hand upon them. J. H. L. A. 


“Lirer® DE Re Noummaria,” &c. (6 §. ii. 
86).—The author of Annals of University College 
(Newcastle upon Tyne, 1728) was William Smith, 
Rector of Melsonby and Fellow of the College, as 
is stated on the title-page of the work cited. 
Allibone adds a reference to Nichols’s Illustrations 
of Lit. Hist., vol. viii. Index. In vol. v. p. 485, 
et seqq., there is a notice of Mr. Smith and some 
long letters by him on numismatic subjects. His 
MSS. seem to be in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Some of Mr. Smith’s letters are printed in 
Thoresby’s Correspondence, vol. ii. W. C. B. 


Raserals (6 §, i, 349; ii. 34, 57, 94).—Having 
quoted Rabelais two or three times lately in 





“N. & Q.,” perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
word in reply. How has Mr. Dixon arrived at 
his conclusion? If without reading him, he is not 
in a position to form an opinion. If by reading 
him, why should not as many others as please 
read him, that they also may form an opinion 
for themselves? A mother refused to allow her 
daughter to go to a ball. “Did not you go to 
balls, ma, when you were young ?” asked the girl. 
“Yes, dear; but I have seen the folly of it.” 
‘Well, ma, I want to see the ae of it too.” I 
never read “the book” until a certain society 
caused an edition of it to be wheter: or with- 
drawn. Of course, I then bought it as soon as 
possible, and have since procured the first, second, 
and other early editions. Perhaps Mr. Dixon 
has not sufficiently studied Rabelais to understand 
the solid and philosophical part of him. <A writer 
who has been so highly praised by such men as 
Coleridge and Kingsley is pretty safe. Rk. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


About to make two remarks on the note, ante, 
p. 34,and on “Shakespeare’santicipation of Harvey” 
~ d the like curiosities of literature, I was forestalled 

by Mr. Drxoy’s clever note reproduced from the 
Atheneum. But my remarks may still be useful, 
though in these days of competitive examination 
and cramming I can only ‘hope to be useful 
to some few. (1) These writers of astonishing 
facts show themselves unaware of the course and 
facts of the circulation of the blood. (2) They 
also show total ignorance of the views held before 
Harvey’s discoveries as to it. The plural dis- 
coveries I use advisedly. Nor need anything be 
added on the last argument propounded. Rabelais, 
it is said, added to the physical science of his day, 
because “his words on wars and pilgrimages have 
not + lost their weight and worth!” The syllo- 
gism is perfect of its class, though unknown to 
Port Royal. B. Nicnotsoy, M.D. 


TurcHan Bisnors: A VERITABLE TCLCHAN 
(6% S. i. 196, 322, 424).—Abbé Hue, in his Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China (vol. ii. p. 81, Haz- 
litt’s translation), gives an amusing account of a 
tulchan in actual use. He prefaces his story by 
saying that the long-haired cows are so restive 
and so difficult to milk, that to keep them at all 
quiet the herdsman has to give them a calf to lick 
meanwhile. He then proceeds :— 

“One day a Lama herdsman, who lived in the same 
house with ourselves, came with a long, dismal face to 
announce that one of his cows had calved during the 
night, and that unfortunately the calf was a karba (<., 
the calf of a long-haired cow and a yellow bull, which 
seldom lives). The calf died in the course of the day, 
The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed 
it with hay....When the overation was completed, we 
remarked that the hay-calf had neither feet nor head; 
hereupon it occurred to us that, after all, it was merely 
a pillow that the Lama contemplated. We were in erre™ 
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but the error was not dissipated until the next morning, 
when our herdsman went to milk his cow. Seeing him 
issue forth, his pail in one hand, the hay-calf under the 
other arm, we followed him, His first proceeding was 
to put the hay karba down before the cow; he then 
turned to milk the cow herself. The mamma at first 
opened enormous eyes at her beloved infant ; by degrees 
she stooped her head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed 
three or four times, and at last proceeded to lick it with 
the most delightful tenderness,...A somewhat burlesque 
circumstance occurred one day to modify the indignation 
with which this trickery inspired us. By dint of caressing 
and licking her little calf, the tender parent one day 
unripped it; the hay issued from within, and the cow, 
manifesting not the smallest surprise or agitation. pro- 
ceeded tranquilly to devour the unexpected provender.” 
What a parable is here of the whole Scotch 
ecclesiastical procedure to which previous notes 
have had reference! The craft of the shepherd, 
the clumsy, ill-formed hay-calf, the blind affection 
of the cow, the ultimate fate of the tulchan, all 
have their parallels; but the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
are not those in which to point them ent. 
Jouyson Balty. 
Pallion Vicarage, 


3uRIAL Position (6% §, i. 495).—A. de Guber- 
natis, alluding to this question in his Storia Com- 
parata degli Usi Funebri (2* edizione, Milano, 
1878, p. 52), says :— 

“Sono contradditorie le informazioni intorno alla 

posizione che doveva tenere il cadavere nell’ India antica. 

Parrebbe che il cadavere dovesse volgersi verso 
mezzogiorno dagli indizii de’ grihyasitri, mentre pit 
generalmente troviamo indicati il settentrione e lUoccidente 
come regioni alle quali il morto si volge, il settentrione 
rappresentando la sede de’ beati, e l‘occidente, come Ja 
parte ove cade il sole, avendo egualmente fatto sognare 
al paradiso.” 
No further mention is made by him of a particular 
custom followed by other nations in this respect. 
Nor does it seem that such a general usage has ever 
been observed among various Christian nations. 
Unless I am mistaken, this question always de- 
pended chiefly upon the situation of the burial- 
place or the neighbourhood of the grave. 

H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Curist’s Hosritat (6 §. ii. 67, 113).—Thomas 
Hartwell Horne was a “ Blue,” as also Canon Dale 
of St. Paul's, for a short time Dean of Rochester. 
I have seen a thin quarto containing a list of 
Grecians, which would probably furnish J. H. I. 
with some information. If he is acquainted with 
any governor he could doubtless obtain a sight of 
it. G. §. 
Powell, the tragedian. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 


Bonytuon or Bonytnon (6 §, i, 294, 345; 
ii. 108).—I am glad to find that a gentleman of 
this name, inspired with a proper interest in the 
history of his family, is resident in South Aus- 





tralia. When I learnt that Mr. Cummings was 
engaged in writing an account of the parish of 
Cury, in which Bonython House is situate, I pointed 
out to him the particulars relating to the Bonythons 
that are to be found in his book. It may interest 
your correspondent to know that the third volume 
of the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, now three parts 
through the press, will contain references to several 
works in which the Bonythons who settled at 
Saco, in North America, are mentioned. 
W. P. Courtney, 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

Rorat Nava Brocrapnies (5 §. xii. 488 ; 
6 S. i. 102, 505).—I have a copy of the Lives of 
Illustrious Seamen (1803), of which Mr. C. A, 
Warp writes. W. PescGetry, 

“ Azeituna” (6 §. i, 215, 245, 406).—The 
Spanish proverb about the olive agrees with what 
is said of the walnut in the Schola Salerni :— 

“Unica nux prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est.’ 

V. 125. 
G. F. S. E. 

Locat Worps (6% S. i. 329, 499, 523).—Steale 
is the Anglo-Saxon stela, a stalk, stock, handle. 
I cannot believe that your correspondent is serious 
in stating that he has no doubt that this word 
means “tail,” ané@ is a contraction of “his tail.” 
On this principle he might settle the question 
recently discussed in “ N. & Q.” as to the deriva- 
tion of the word snob. If steale means “ his tail,” 
I have no doubt that snob means “ his nob.” But 
I leave it to your readers to work out for them- 
selves the startling and amusing results of the 
application of this new etymological value of the 
initial s. W. D. Pariss. 


“ Nappy” (5" S. xi. 106, 470; xii. 16,57, 393, 
519; 6" S. i. 66).—I have come upon a quotation 
from Hobbes’s De Mirabile Pecci, in which he 
says, with respect to Buxton, 

“ But rich wine 
In vain we seek. Ale in black pots that shine, 
Good nappy ale we drink.” 
St. Swit ry, 


Josern Grimacpi (6% S. ii. 85)—Some years 
ago I mentioned, I think in your columns, a 
journal kept by Grimaldi, in which he entered, to 
the best of my recollection, minute particulars of 
his daily life. I only saw this MS.—a thick quarto 
volume—for a short time when it was in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry Stevens. In this, I believe, 
Mr. Evan Tuomas would find all the details 
he requires, The compilation published under 
Dickens’s name was taken from it. 

Ovpnar Hamst. 
[See “NN. & Q.," 3" S. x. 490; 5th S, ix. 208, 296, 377.] 


Wituram Witeerrorce (6* S§. ii. 86, 109).— 


Mrs. L. Smith occupied No. 44, Cadogan Place, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








according to Boyle’s Court Guide for the years 
1832, 1833, and 1834. Wittiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §. i. 
476).— 

* Just reached it when the sun was set. 

From Cowper's The Moralizer Corrected ; not entitled, of 

course, “ The Hermit,’ but commencing “ A hermit,” 

ke, It ig. moreover, not the last line, but the twenty- 
sixth line, of a poem containing in all fifty-eight lines. 
T. L. A. 


(6th S. ii. 87.) 
“ Child of immortality,” Xc. 
From Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life. 
Wa. FREELOVE. 
From Mrs, Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children. 
J. M. 
(6th §, ii, 108.) 
“When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff,” &c. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1774, 


on Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was very deaf. y D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


An Etynological Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
By John Jamieson, D.D. A New Edition, carefully 
Revised and Collated, with the entire Supplement in- 
corporated, by John Longmuir and David Donaldson. 
Vol. If. (Paisley, Gardner.) 

Oy the appearance of the first volume of this important 

reprint, we remarked upon the great convenience of 

having the supplement incorporated with the original 
work. In the first volume we did not notice that the 
editors had done much to improve upon their original, 
either by correction of obvious errors or by additions of 
their own; but the present volume shows a decided 
advance in their method. In the first place, all the cor- 
rections made in the Early English Text Society's edition 
of the Bruce are duly noted and entered. In the next 
place, good use has been made of the Glossary of the 

Dialect of Banffshire, by the Rev. Walter Gregor, many 

words being inserted on the authority of that work. 

Thirdly, a similar good use has been made of the Glos- 

sary of Orkney and Shetland Words, by Thos. Edmond- 

ston, An announcement by tle publisher informs us 
that “the present work contains a very large number of 
new words and meanings, besides innumerable emenda- 
tions ; indeed, these are so numerous that the work is 
proving a much heavier undertaking than was at first 
anticipated.’ All this is good news and shows a con- 
siderable advance. The editors have only to persevere 
steadily in their present course, and they will entirely 
supersede the original work, and produce a book of high 
interest and value. We hope that the work will be well 
subscribed for, so as to remunerate the publisher for the 
additional cost which is being incurred. But it is per- 
haps unnecessary to say much on this point, as it will 
certainly, in the end, make its own way, on the principle 
that “good wine needs no bush.” The chief thing to 
avoid is any unnecessary haste ; it would be better that 


Jamieson's “ Maso-Gothic,” “ Icelandic,’ and the like 
occasionally present forms unlike any recorded stages of 
those languages; and it will ever remain a mystery 


| whence he obtained the very curious spellings which he 





| 
| 
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is sometimes pleased to cite. Thus, under dad, he refers 

us to “ Moeso-Goth. daudedjan, in usdaudedjan, anxiously 

to strive,” the only form known being usdaudjan. But 
this is an old story. We will proceed to notice a few 
words concerning which further information is desired. 

**To dade, probably to suck.” Jamieson adds that Arch- 

deacon Nares thinks it means “to flow.” It means 

nothing of the kind. It is the ordinary word in old 
authors answering to the modern English to toddle, like 

a young child learning to walk. Both the passages cited 

by Jamieson are fully and correctly explained in the 

notes to Nares, as edited by Wright and Halliwell; and 
even Halliwell’s Dictionary tells us enough, The note 
on dade contains eighteen closely printed lines of small 
type, the whole of which is simply worthless, though, of 
course, it had to be reprinted on the present plan. 

Turning to deedle, to dandle, we at once see the con- 

nexion with dade, and the futility of the etymological 

remarks upon that word also. Dairgie might be made 
much clearer by a cross reference to darge, and daine by 

a croas reference to dane. There isa sad lack of such 

cross references, which in many cases would quite light 

up the true sense of a word. “ Dare, adj., stupid, dull.’’ 

It is a verb in the infinitive mood, meaning to doze, 

well known from ita occurrence in Chaucer. “ Darren, 

v.a., to dare, provoke.” It is Chaucer’s dereyne, Spenser's 

darrayne, a word of French origin, answering to a Latin 

form derationare. It means, accordingly, to reason out, 
but ws particularly used of the appeal to judicial com- 
bat. Hence it means “to fight out,” and has nothing 
whatever to do with daring. See dereyne. Under daw, 

a sluggard, refer to dawch, and under debausch to debosh. 

** Dede-ill, mortal sickness....It may, however, be ded¢ 

ail, mortal ailment.’ It certainly may not, Ji or evil 

means sickness constantly, and Jamieson actually cites 
dede-eucile only just below. Lentelion is a misprint for 
dentelion, p. 42. Dert, not explained, is merely dirt, and 
the well-known passage cited means that the men who 
have climbed to the top of fortune’s wheel will soon, by 

a turn of it, be cast headlong and look on the dirt. The 

difficulty is of Jamieson’s own making. Dzibler, not ex- 

plained, is certainly a dowbler, a large dish. See Halli- 
well, sv. “Doubler.” The same is true of dublar. 

Gesserant is not explained ; it means a coat or cuirass of 

mail; QO. Fr. jaserant in Burguy. So also, “ Armed as 

he was in a gesseron” (Sir T. Elyot, Booke of the Gover- 
nour, in Skeat’s Specimens of English, p. 198). Granit, 
dyed in grain, is omitted; it is in Douglas, Prol. to 

/Eneid, bk. xii. 1. 15, Grete, a stair, is a mistake ; there 

is no such word in existence. Jamieson has twice mis- 

printed it for grece, the true form. He himself gives 
greissis as the plural. 

A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815. By Spencer Walpole. Vol. III. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

In his last volume, as in his first, Mr. Walpole is pic- 

tureeque, interesting, and accurate. To the Tory mem- 


| ber for the Duke of Newcastle's borough of Newark, 


the remaining volumes should be slightly delayed than | 


that the opportunity should be missed of making all 
practicable improvements. Of course, when much bas 


J. M. Sadler, he gives all due praise for his efforts to 
bring home to us as a nation our want of humanity—for 
it was nothing less in his day—in the regulation of the 
labour of women and children in factories. The member 
for Newark was no doubt something of an enthusiast, 
but his principles, as our author justly observes, did 
honour to his heart. It is difficult to realize the state of 
things which Sadler combated. In many respects Mr. 


been done, many startling statements will remain. Walpole’s volumes remind us how history repeats itself, 
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Elementary education; disestablishment, actual or 
threatened ; reform, alike in Church and in State; the 
Sick Man of Byzantium,—theee and other matters which 
are treated by our xuthor all appeal to the keenest in- 
terests of to-day. We have, indeed, no Miguel in Western 
Europe, but the Byzantine sickness seems—as we must 
admit it has often before seemed—to be verily unto 
death. Perchance we are but reaping the fruit of Pal- 
merston’s Eastern policy. Yet between the policy which 
he pursued in Belgium, in Portugal, in Spain, and in 
Syria distinctions may be drawn, as Mr. Walpole very 
fairly points out. Meanwhile, events have happily pro- 
gressed in more than one direction, Thesum of the whole 
it isnot yet easy tocast. The girl Queen, whom Mr, Walpole 
pictures for us reviving loyalty by her youth and inno- 
cence, has passed through many tribulations—the nation 
through many vicissitudes. ‘The motto of both might 
well be “ Per ardua ad alta,” 


Statesman. A Memoir. With 
Grant Duff, M.P. (Macmillan 


Francis Deak, Hungaria 
a Preface by M, E. 
& Co.) 

Tue utility of the services rendered to Hungary by 

Francis Dedk will probably be remembered when the 

brillant part played by Kossuth in her war of independence 

is comparatively forgotten. Dedk’s mental gifts com- 
bined with his early training to fit him to be a consti- 
tutional reformer and not the leader of a revolution. 

His extraordinary influence was mainly due to unswerving 

patriotism, soundness of judgment, and singleness of 

aim. His oratory was rather distinguished for logical 
precision and practical good sense than for those sen- 

sational flashes of eloquence which stir the heart of a 

nation. The study of the law had implanted in his mind 

a regard for forms and precedents, while his early experi- 

ence of practical politics subdued that love forsymmetrical 

completeness which often makes a lawyer the advocate 
of radical change. Mr. Grant Duff compares him to 

Hampden, and the comparison is justified by the extent 

of his influence and the moderation of his views. He 

dreaded the evils which loomed in the indefinite future 
of Hungarian independence more than the known abuses 
of Austrian domination. Shrinking from violent change, 
he held aloof from the revolution, and concentrated his 
energies with singular tenacity of purpose on the retention 
of local self-government in Hungary and the preservation 
of the existing connexion with Austria, At the close of 
the Austro- Prussian war his labours were rewarded by the 
adoption of the dual government which, though cumbrous 
in form and defective in theory, has practically solved 

the chief difficulty of the house of Hapsburg. T 

volume presents a lively picture of the man himself, s 

of the stirring times in which he lived, and also contains 

a careful study of those experiments in government 

which are of such interest to the student of politics, 


Land around Them. 
With a Preface by 


Our Ancient Monuments and 

By Charles Philip Kains-Jackson 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P. (Elliot Stock.) 
Tuts is a description of the great monuments scheduled 
in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill now before Parliament, It 
is accurately performed, and the advantage of having 
them laid in one group before the mental eye of the reader 
is obvious. The details of the Irish monuments, in which 
Mr. Kains-Jackson has availed himeelf of the labours of 
the late Mr. Conwell, are particularly interesting. We have 
also to call attention to the description of Stonehenge 
meriting praise in itself, and for its laying deserved stress 
upon that curious passage of Henry of Huntingdon in 
which he mentions that “at Stonehenge stones of won- 
derful magnitude are raised in the manner of doors, so 
that they seem doors placed on doors,” Xc. 





] 
In other 
i 


words, the monk, in the early part of the twelfth century, 
saw an attic where we now see nothing. . 

Mr. Kains-Jackson’s descriptions are confined to pre- 
historic monuments, because the Bill is so confined, 
That, however, is a grave omission on the part of the 
framers of the Bill and its friends. There are many 
other antiquities of equal or greater bearing upon the 
history of England at least. We allude to the evidences 
of Roman centuriation which are scattered through thig 
part of Britain, and which Mr. Coote, in his Romans of 
Britain, has carefully collected. These are in greater 
danger than even the well-known prehistoric monument, 
What is to prevent the triple mound at Lilburn, in 
Northamptonshire, from being ploughed up and erased? 
Yet it is a trifintum where three Roman territorig 
meet, and is therefore a practical illustration of the 
Roman maxim, “ Ubi vicit Romanus, ibi habitat,” for 
where there was centuriation there also there wag 
necessarily Roman colonization. 

In short, the Bill should go further in its purview than 
is now proposed, We think also it is short-sighted policy 
to ask for so little. Only public pressure will be able to 
overcome the non possumus of the squires, and that may 
better be exerted to compel a full payment than a small 
instalment. 


WE have received the June number of the Litrary 
Journal, and regret to learn that it is to be the last, as 
the Journal filled a distinct place in literature; and 
although some of its features are to be transferred to 
the Publishers’ Weekly (American), the latter cannot be 
expected to carry out fully that particular work which 
the former has not found profitable. 


Tue Rev. H. T, Ellacombe is publishing a History of 
Kingswood Chase, with old maps, records, Xc., and will, 
therefore, be very thankful to any collectors who may 
happen to possess old broadsides, newspaper cuttings, or 
MSS, relating to the locality, if they will kindly com- 
municate the same to him at Clyst St. George, Exeter. 
“ Kingswood Chase ” is the fourth chapter of Mr. Ella- 
combe’s History of Bilton, the whole of which is nearly 
ready for publication in quarto, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 

Unper the direction of the Master of the Rolls, vol. xi. 
of the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of t 
Reign of Elizabeth, edited by Allan James Crosby, M.A., 
is just ready. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A, G. B. asks where he “can obtain the best and 
fullest information on the subject of census taking.” A 
Blue-book containing the results of the last census was 
published. Your bookseller could probably obtain it. 

Curoxos.—Your question touches a point which has 
not yet become history. 

S. D.—There is latitude, in practice, in the case of 
such words, 

NoTici 

Editorial Communications should be addreseed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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